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Another Workshop on Interpreting 


The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has received a grant from the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration for a work- 
shop on interpre.ing for the deaf to be held Jan. 
28-29. This will be a follow-up of the Muncie Work- 
shop held last summer. 

Captioned Films for the Deaf and the National 
Registry of Professional Interpreters and Trans- 
lators for the Deaf are two groups which are closely 
involved in the follow-up of the guidelines and 
recommendations stemming from the Muncie Work- 
shop. The repori on that conference has just been 
released. Information as to the availability of copies 
will be given here next month. 


New Enthusiasm 


We could be wrong ... but we hope we are 
not. We detect a new burst of enthusiasm among 
the deaf citizens of our country in rendering serv- 
ice, ranging from community to national programs. 
There is no denying the number of projects now 
under way in which the deaf are serving their fel- 
lowman, as well as enlisting the active participa- 
tion of their hearing brethren. 

Numerous classes in the language of signs have 
been organized; the Temporal Bones Bank program 
is expanding; social services are increasingly avail- 
able; aduls: education is coming in for emphasis. 
More and more volunteers are offering to pitch in. 

Deaf participants in the various workshops have 
been accorded a hearing and are becoming even 
more active in planning. Never before have the 
opinions and wishes of the deaf themselves been 
so well respected. 

Every large community of the deaf has a reservoir 
of still untapped talent. A few years back we 
pointed ou: that we usually had plenty of chiefs 
but not enough Indians. We see now that our 
reckoning was somewhat amiss—all of us can be 
chiefs sometimes and Indians at others. None of 
us should expect to be a chief all the time nor an 
Indian all the time. In other words, both the leader- 
ship and the work can and should be shared. 
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International Games Selections 


In this issue Art Kruger, sports editor of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, lists the athletes tentatively 
selected to represent the United States in the forth- 
coming Tenth Interna.ional Games for the Deaf, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., June 27-July 3, 
1965. Mr. Kruger and the Panel of Coaches had a 
hard time coming up with the listed athletes for 
the track and field and swimming teams, and they 
prefer to call the selectees “candidates” rather than 
“starters” or “alternates.” 

There is apt to be some “bumping” in the late 
spring, and official starters and alternates are to 
be named a week prior to the commencement of 
the Games. We won’t go into details here but refer 
readers to Art Kruger’s story, including his com- 
ments on fund-raising. 


A National Bowling Organization? 


From time to time suggestions are made that a 
national organization of deaf bowlers would serve 
a purpose. National tournaments and_ national 
ratings have also been proposed. 

Most of us agree that more deaf men and women 
are active participants in bowling than any other 
sport. Most of the leagues and tournaments are 
local and regional, but some of the meets have 
gained national prestige. 

Some deaf bowlers are dead set against a na- 
tional organization, preferring to participate under 
the general rules of the American Bowling Con- 
gress. They feel that tournaments involving deaf 
bowlers are successful enough without setting up 
a national association. They also point out that a 
national group would be unwieldy and that it would 
take a Solomon to settle disputes which would arise 
in the scramble for tournament dates. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Last month’s cover story about the California 
Association of the Deaf’s convention was written 
by Bill White, a former editor of this magazine. 
There was no byline nor mention of the source— 
pene this belated credit for an excellent contri- 
ution. 
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He Teaches the Pros... 


Photography Hobby Becomes Profession 


Ever since he was a boy, photo- 
graphy has fascinated Robert J. Welsh. 
Of course, this fascination isn’t exactly 
unique; flourishing photographic supply 
houses and fat magazines testify to the 
popularity of photography as a hobby. 
But where most people are satisfied 
with taking (and sometimes developing) 
better pictures, Mr. Welsh’s interest has 
led him deep into the intricacies of 
photo-chemicals and color separation for 
the graphic arts industry. His know- 
how has taken him to the International 
Typographical Union’s Training Center 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., where in 
spite of his deafness and limited oral 
speech, he instructs advanced students 
in the most technical processes of the 
trade. 


Welsh, a native of Ogden, Utah, was 
born deaf and received his education at 
the Utah School for the Deaf, where he 
learned the basics of printing. He join- 
ed the Ogden Typographical Union No. 
236 in 1947. In 1946 he married Lorraine 
Whitesides, and they lived in San Fran- 
cisco for a year before moving back 
to Utah to be near their families. 


Welsh slipped up at the Newspaper 
Agency Corp. in Salt Lake City and the 
family, which now included a son, pur- 
chased a subdivision home, but it never 
suited their avant-garde tastes. They 
put that home up for sale and bought 
a lot high on the hills above suburban 
Bountiful. Doing most of the work them- 
selves, in a few months they had a strik- 
ing contemporary two-level home. 

By this time, a daughter, Patti, had 
joined the family and another income 
tax exemption was on the way. Then, 
in 1960, a severe back injury laid Bob 
low and necessitated an operation. 


During the painful months of his con- 
valescence, Welsh had plenty of time 
to ponder his future. One thing was 
clear: he no longer would be able to do 
heavy composing room work. There 
probably would be work available as a 
markup man or in the proofroom, but 
his thoughts had turned more and more 
to photography as a career. He wasn’t 
thinking of free-lance photography — an 
overrated and overcrowded field. His 
research into the technical side of the 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Photo-chemistry and color separation in 
darkroom techniques are the specialty of 
Robert J. Welsh, a deaf instructor at the 
International Typographical Union Train- 
ing Center at Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
has to write out instructions, but this is 
no handicap inasmuch as most of the 
students (hearing) have a basic knowledge 
of the courses being taken.. 
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By EUGENE W. PETERSEN 


Instructor Welsh explains the screen angle 
technique to a hearing student, Jim Steiner 


of Trenton, N. J., in a class at the Inter- 
national Typographical Union’s Training Cen- 
ter at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


art had disclosed there was a great 
demand for photo-chemical technicians 
in the graphic arts industry. 

But this would require advanced study, 
and the couple’s finances by this time 
were very, very thin. They took stock 
of their assets. Lorraine was an experi- 
enced office worker and would have no 
trouble finding work, but one-year-old 
Mark, the newest member of the family, 
rated first consideration. There was only 
one readily available source of funds. 

The realtor was enthusiastic as he 
tacked up the ‘‘For Sale’’ sign, but 
Bob found it hard to share his profes- 
sional cheerfulness and Lorraine stayed 
in the house to hide her tears. 

When their home was finally sold, Bob 
left his family in a rented duplex and 
enrolled at the ITU Training Center. 

When he entered the center, Welsh 
thought he knew photography, but a few 
weeks changed his mind. Regarding the 
training center, Welsh says, “It pro- 
vides unlimited opportunities for students 
if they will aim for what they want.” 

Welsh’s skill in reading lips and firm 
grasp of the basics enabled him to par- 
allel the progress of other students. He 
pointed out to the directors, however, 
that many deaf printers lacked the abil- 
ity to read lips and even though some 
of the instructors at the center had 
learned fingerspelling, which was a 
great help, an instructor who could com- 
municate easily with deaf people would 
be a godsend to the occasional deaf 
printers who enrolled at the center. 

Welsh soon completed all the courses 
the center had to offer in his chosen 
specialty. In the summer of 1962 he 
returned to Utah for his family (they 
had had enough of being separated) and 


moved to Rochester, N.Y., where he 
enrolled at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology for advanced work in photo 
composition. 


Even before he had completed his 
training, offers of employment began to 
come in. But Carl Smith, the director 
of the ITU Training Center, had earlier 
spotted Welsh’s potential and persuaded 
him to accept a position on the staff. 
He now assists with research and _ pro- 
duction work and gives instruction in 
darkroom procedures and color separa- 
tion, the latter being the first and most 
technical step in preparing plates for 
full-color process printing. 


Welsh is proud of his membership in 
the International Typographical Union 
and is grateful for the opportunity it 
provided him for advancement in the 
graphic arts. This, together with a de- 
sire to help others meet the challenge 
of technological change, influenced his 
decision to return to the center in pref- 
erence to accepting employment in a 
commercial plant. 


Welsh has proved an invaluable asset 
when deaf students attend the center, 
being resposible for their orientation be- 
fore they settle down to specialized 
training. However, after the first week, 
which is devoted to lectures on theory, 
he has taught hearing students in dark 
room techniques and color separation 
with a remarkable degree of success. 
Of course, this necessitates writing out 
many instructions but most of the stu- 
dents have a basic knowledge of the 
courses being taken. The final two weeks 
of the courses are work assignments 
and Welsh has proven as capable as 
any instructor. 

He also spends many evenings in the 
laboratory, doing research on his own 
time. 

In his spare time, Bob loves to tink- 
er with anything mechanical, especially 
cars. Bob, Lorraine and all the children 
are inveterate readers and _ insatiable 
travelers. Welsh has also been active 
in organizations of and for the deaf. He 
has been a strong National Association 
of the Deaf booster, a board member 
of the Utah Association for the Deaf 
and the Utah and Northwest Athletic 
Associations of the Deaf. 

The Welshes now have a new home 
in Colorado Springs—this time built 
by a contractor. It will never have the 
hold on their hearts of the home they 
built with their own hands in Bountiful, 
and remembering past experiences, 
Bob is wary about saying they have 
settled down for good. But whatever 
the future holds, it’s a safe bet that 
Robert J. Welsh will accept the chal- 
lenge with zest. 
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Texas Association Has Ranch-O-Rama 


One of the red letter days in the 
annals of the Texas Association of the 
Deaf took place on June 21, 1964, a 
Father’s Day occasion, when genial Gov. 
Bill Daniel hosted the first Ranch-O- 
Rama at his historic Plantation Ranch, 
Romayor, Texas. Over 400 heeded the 
call to the great event; several others 
expressed regret in not attending when 
they heard how fanta-bulous — Texas 
style — the Ranch-O-Rama was. 

Both Gov. and Mrs. Daniel were on 
hand to greet the incoming tide of 
enthusiastic crowd. Billowing clouds of 
dust marking a long line of approach- 
ing cars along the gravel road to the 
ranch foretold a large crowd early in 
the morning. With ‘“‘Horseshoe Harriet’”’ 
Whittemore, daughter of TAD Prexy 
Glynn (Deadeye) Whittemore, acting as 
interpreter, Governor Bill surprised 
everybody by extending greetings in the 
language of signs to all comers. 

The participants brushed up with the 
history and relics of the bygone Old 
West as they toured and inspected the 
authentic original restored buildings: 
Justice of Peace Law Office; Museum, 
Commissary, Livery Stable, Cotton Gin 
(first in Texas), Town Hall, Red School 
House, Carriage House, Hotel, Hide 
House, Blacksmith Shop, Saloon. In the 
Carriage House were exhibits of 30 genu- 
ine different horse-drawn vehicles. 

The young and old alike had times of 
their lives as they took rides on the 
stagecoach, surrey, wagon vehicles as 
well as horseback. 

Zay Wynn, the famed Houston clowi, 
was on hand to entertain as well as the 
Mother Clown and her two little clowns 
who likewise lent a circus flavor to the 
Ranch-O-Rama. Gov. Bill also gave the 
kids the opportunity to ride atop his 
white horse with a $5,000 saddle. 

There were the exciting horse races 
by some members of the Daniel family— 
Ann, Will, Bill and Toni. The sprint 


Harriet (Horseshoe Harriet) Whittemore, daughter of TAD President Glynn Whitt 
Bill Daniel and his coordinator, Garland Shepherd of Beaumont, look on. 
Town Hall. 


Don (Dangerous Don) Adkins grins bravely 


while Billy (Tombstone Honest John) Buza 
measures him for a coffin of the right size 
in case Dangerous Don should be killed in 
one of the numerous gunfights. 


races were close. One interesting side- 
light was that while Gov. Bill and others 
announced over the public address sys- 
tem, three able interpreters stationed at 
strategic places along the “‘race track” 
relayed the messages. The three inter- 
preters were ‘‘Horseshoe Harriet’ Whit- 
temore, Mrs. Barbara Lee and Mrs. 
Shirley (Tiger Lil) Pacetti, all of Hou- 
ston. 


Right: 


Time was running short so Daniel 
dropped his trick roping and whip artis- 
try act. (The Indian dances were can- 
celled because the Indian chief was hos- 
pitalized then.) It was time for Bar- 
B-Q; the invocation was given by Eugene 
Piercy of Houston. The delicious menu 
prepared by Moncla’s Caterers of Beau- 
mont, were Bar-B-Q chicken, ranch 
beans, jambalaya salad and iced tea. 
A policewoman handled the food tickets 
while Mesdames W. S. Smith, A. Bu- 
beck, J. Gammill, H. Barbin, W. Isa- 
acks and G. Whittemore manned the 
serving line. The verdict of the meal: 
Marvelous! 

Magic acts followed with a young 
magician from Houston bedazzling the 
audience with his tricks of trade, Next. 
a shapely girl demonstrated the art of 
baton twirling. She kicked high and 
twirled the baton into the air with ease. 
Pulchritudinous dancers danced a la 
Rockettes of New York, specializing in 
high kicks. Miss Carlon Markham ren- 
dered a combination of singing and pan- 
tomime acts, the singing relayed in the 
language of signs by the interpreters. 
Very young and cute dancers tapped 
their way into the hearts of the appre- 
ciative audience. The acts and entertain- 
ment were provided by Miss Markham 
of Houston. 

The following guests of honor of TAD 
were surprised with framed certificates 
of life membership in TAD by Governor 
Daniel: Auntie Cora Clinger of Austin, 
Louis B: (Marshal Dillon) Orrill and 
Troy E. (El Gaucho) Hill, both of Dallas. 
Arnold Bomdahl of Austin accepted for 
Seth Crockett who was unable to make 
the trip. The honorees were recognized 
again for their long service to TAD. 
They were voted life memberships at the 
1961 TAD convention in Houston. 

Gov. and Mrs. Daniel were the sur- 
prise recipients of honorary member- 
ships in TAD. They received framed 


emore, is on a $5,000 gold and silver saddle while Gov. 
Part of the Ranch-O-Rama crowd gathered 


in front of 
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Left: 


Louis (Marshal Dillon) Orrill of Dallas and Glynn (Deadeye) Whittemore of Houston 


pose eagerly with attractive Mrs. Gene (Whiskey Wendy) Harkness of Houston, who was 


named Cactus Queen. 
Right: 
the TAD while the Governor looks on, 


She is holding a cactus plant instead of wearing a cactus crown. 
Whittemore presents Mrs. Bill Daniel with a certificate of honorary membership in 
The Daniels were also given a plaque in appreciation 


of their part in making the Ranch-O-Rama a success. 


certificates from President (Deadeye) 
Whittemore. The governor was also the 
surprise recipient of a plaque of appre- 
ciation handed by Hon. Kenneth (Judge 
Roy Bean) Pacetti, the legal counsel for 
TAD. The gold plated plaque with heavy 
walnut base was engraved by I. Shane- 
field of Beaumont. 

Western Wear and Beard Growing con- 
tests were next on the program. The 
judges were L. B. Orrill, Mr. Lee, Hon. 
and Mrs. K. Pacetti. Mrs. W. H. 
(Amigo Ama) Isaacks of Houston won 
the trophy for most original Western 
Wear. She was dressed in purple and 
white gingham dress in a style appro- 
priate to the time of long ago and 
complete with a matching parasol. Mrs. 
M. B. (Chickasha) Parks, Jr., of Beau- 
mont, part Indian herself, won the most 
unique trophy for her Indian costume. 
Early (Black Jack Shorty) McVey of 
Houston garnered the most unique award 
for his Mexican bandit costume while 
William (The Gambler) Lambert of 
Houston won the most original Western 
Wear dressed in a gray gambler’s suit 
with a gray top hat. Ralph (Ace the 
Gambler) Gissler of La Porte rightfully 
earned the most original beard award 
as he was a dead ringer for an Old 
West gambler. Allan Bubeck of Beat- 
mont won the most unique beard cate- 
gory for his spade beard which was 
designed and colored to look like the 
State Flag of Texas. He used white 
shoe polish and red and blue food dyes 
for the red, white and blue colors of 
the Texas flag. A star cut out of ad- 
hesive tape completed the design. 

Attractive Mrs. Gene (Whiskey Wendy ) 
Harkness of Houston was named the 
first Cactus Queen. She received a cac- 
tus plant and a small trophy. It 
was too bad the judges couldn’t kiss 
her lest her hubby, Gene (Autry) Hark- 
ness switched his guitar for a six-shooter. 

All participants in the contests were 
given certificates of honorable mention 
for their participation. All in all, the 
contests were a big success. 

Early (Black Jack Shorty) McVey 
and his usual theatre troupers put on a 
comical Western act. He and his two 
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Frank (Doc Sawbones) Clark poses with Mrs. 
Mancuso, who is attired in a costume appro- 
priate to the event. 


bandits — (Dangerous Don) Adkins and 
(Wild Bill Ike) Isaacks pulled a_hold- 
up at a “stagecoach stop.’’ The victims 
were Mrs. W. (Amigo Ama) Isaacks, 
Mrs. John Mancuso, Frank (Doc Saw- 
bones) Clark, Billy (Tombstone Honest 
John) Buza. The upshot was that (Wild 
Bill Ike) Isaacks ran off with the loot, 
leaving the gang flatfooted in the me- 
lee, and doublecrossing his own _ son, 
Earl (Black Jack Shorty) McVey and 
the gang on Father’s Day! This act full 
of comical aspects as well as Old West 
drama, brought laughter from the au- 
dience. ¢ 
Finally, the cowboys and cowgirls 
‘“‘salloped off into the Western sunset.”’ 
The committee was headed _ by 
Ranch-O-Rama Boss H. W. Isaacks; G. 
(Deadeye) and Mrs. G. (Annie Oakley) 
Whittemore, W. S. (Billy the Kid) and 


Mrs. W. S. (Texas Belle) Smith, Mrs. 
W. H. (Amigo Ama) Isaacks, A. (Sarsa- 
parilla Kid) and Mrs. A. (Sally Sharpie) 
Bubeck and A. (Dry Gulch Sam) and 
Mrs. A. (Saloon Susie) Beckham, Jr. 
The resident coordinator was Will Dan- 
iel and Hon, and Mrs. Pacetti also serv- 
ed as coordinators. 


Oscar Guire Recognized As 
Chemical Abstractor 


(The following item appeared in the 
Christmas, 1964, issue of ‘‘The Little 
C. A.,’’ a family bulletin published now 
and then for the many workers of 
Chemical Abstracts, a publication of the 
American Chemical Society. Mr. Guire 
has been’ frequent contributor to this 
magazine. ) 


OSCAR DELFIELD GUIRE, JR. 


Osear D. Guire, Jr., has been prepar- 
ing abstracts for CA since the autumn 
of 1949. He is capable, conscientious, 
and prompt, and is enthusiastic about 
his work. These are not particularly dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, inasmuch 
as we have many capable, conscienti- 
ous, prompt, and enthusiastic abstrac- 
tors, but probably no others with such 
physical handicaps as has Mr. Guire. 
He is deaf as the result of an attack 
of scarlet fever when he was five years 
old. In 1947, when Mr. Guire was 49 
years old, a cerebral hemorrhage pro- 
duced total paralysis of his left side, 
and since that a series of small clots in 
the brain has partially paralyzed his 
right side. He now lives in a nursing 
home in San Bernardino, Calif. 

Mr. Guire graduated from Gallaudet 
College in 1921, with the B. S. degree. 
As a loyal alumnus of this hundred- 
year-old institution, which he tells us is 
the world’s only college for the deaf, 
Mr. Guire likes to publicize the fact 
that it has produced many successful 
chemists, and other scientists as well. 
President Lincoln, who signed the enab- 
ling act for the college, and then each 
U.S. President since Lincoln, have been 
the official ‘“‘patrons’’ of the college. 

In 1923, Mr. Guire was granted the 
M.S. degree from the University of 
California. His first job was as _ part- 
time instructor at Gallaudet. After that 
he was for 22 years an analyst and a 
research worker for the California 
Portland Cement Co. 

Mr. Guire’s special interests have 
been geological chemistry, literature 
and botany. He formerly delighted in 
camping trips to national parks and 
national monuments for the study of 
petrology, and to deserts for a look at 
flowering and other plants. Since he is 
no longer able to take trips, his princi- 
pal activities are preparing abstracts 
for CA and reading. He makes about 
300 abstracts per year, from both the 
journal and the patent literature, in the 
fields of analytical inorganic, and min- 
eralogical and _ geological chemistry, 
and of cement and concrete, ceramics, 
and fertilizers and soils. 
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Sent in by Lenore Bible and Mia Stran- 
berg who do not recall the name of the 
newspaper it came from, though the col- 
umn was “‘The Stroller.” 

A correspondent of the Stroller writes 
that he recently enjoyed the rare privilege 
of observing a fellow sufferer (a husband) 
“tell off’ his helpmate to a ‘“‘fare-thee- 
well” without once being interrupted. The 
little woman didn’t say one word. 

The couple, this correspondent observed 
as he passed along the street, were deaf. 
The husband was ‘“‘giving it to’’ the little 
woman in no uncertain terms. Although 
the Stroller’s friend doesn’t understand 
the language of signs used by the deaf he 
is certain that Friend Husband was “‘shout- 
ing’’ at his spouse. 

The man gestured. He gesticulated. He 
talked fervently and angrily in the lan- 
guage of signs. The “‘louder’’ he talked, 
the more frantically he gestured. His face 
was livid. Apparently what he didn’t say 
to the littlke woman wasn’t worth saying. 

Now the wife was angry too. Her face 
was scarlet and there was fire in her 
eye. But she took the “tongue lashing”’ 
without a murmur. She didn’t “say” a 
word. She couldn’t. 

Her arms were filled with bundles! 

"a ee 

It was my first year of teaching at a 
midwestern state residential school for 
the deaf. My pre-teenage class was en- 
gaged in their daily science lesson, which 
on that particular day involved a discus- 
sion of the eating habits of various wild 
animals. The answers to my questions 
were routine until I decided to make the 
comparison between the eating habits of 
wild animals and those of domestic ani- 
mals. To the question ‘‘What do dogs 
eat?”’ one particularly bright little boy 
almost jumped out of his seat in his anx- 
iousness to answer, so he was called upon. 
‘“‘Left-overs’’ was his answer. 

It required a great deal of effort to 
complete the lesson that day, due to my 
aching sides after several minutes of un- 
restrained laughter.—Erp Garrett 

*k *¢ 

Mrs. Bessie Howson tells this one: 

She had left for town leaving her father- 
in-law home. While she was away a 
laundry man came to the house to pick 
up a laundry bag. He saw the old man, 
and because he knew Mrs. Howson was 
deaf, that many of her friends were deaf, 
and sucmising the old man to be deaf too, 
he made home signs asking for the wash. 
The old man, not understanding the signs, 
assumed the younger man was asking for 
Mrs. Howson, said in signs that she was 
away. The next minute the two somehow 
discovered that both were hearing and had 
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AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


a good laugh over their attempt at manual 
conversation. 
Bg * 

When Art Kruger was in New Jersey 
he told this to a group of deaf people: 
When the old Brooklyn Bums broke up, 
good ones became Los Angeles Dodgers, 
blind ones became umpires, deaf ones be- 
came third base coaches and deaf and 
blind joined the New York Mets. 

Also from Art Kruger: 

An umpire cailed strikes on a batter. 
The batter asked if the umpire was deaf 
before. (Implying he must be blind now.) 

* * * 
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TRUE OR FALSE? 


Is there any truth to the rumor spread 
by a certain busybody in the Nation's 
Capital that Senator Foghorn plans to in- 
troduce a bill requiring each and every 
deaf person in the U.S.A. named Smith 
to establish permanent residence in Deaf 
Smith County, Texas, by July 1, 1965?— 
H. T. Ims 

* ok 

Have you heard the one about the very 
hard of hearing beatnik who went into a 
barber shop, took off his glasses and had 
his ears lowered? He just couldn’t hear 
well enough through his big mop of hair.-- 
Howland G. Uffaw 

* Kk OR 

Even though the tongue weighs prac- 
tically nothing, it’s surprising how few 
people are able to hold it.—Clipped 

Now, aren’t you darn glad you’re deaf? 
Pity all those poor hearing people—they’ve 
sure got one heckuva. problem to worry 
about all their lives!—L. Affango 

*% ok ok 

One henpecked husband to another: ‘‘My 
wife has a slight speech impediment. Ev- 
ery now and then she stops to breathe.” 
—Clipped 

(Note to henpecked deaf husbands: 
Consider yourself lucky, bub. All you have 
to do to escape the wrath of your deaf 
wife’s flying fingers and gyrating arms 
is to look away in another direction or 
snap off your bedside light. You bet 
deafness can be a blessing in disguise 
at times!)—Sam Whuam 

(Or load milady’s arms with bundles.— 
Ed.) 

* ke & 

A few years back a tenor made his 
debut in the San Francisco opera. He 
was surprised but pleased to discover that 
the opening-night audience in San Fran- 
cisco came in white ties and tails rather 
than in Indian head dress and six-shooters. 

But one thing puzzled him and he men- 
tioned it to the stage manger after the 
first act. He said, ‘‘There must be many, 


many people in San Francisco who are 
hard of hearing. I saw a dozen hearing 
aids in the first few rows.” 

The stage manager told the tenor, ‘“‘They 
ain’t deaf out there. They are wearing 
transistor radios. The Giants is playing 
the Dodgers, tonight.’ 

The tenor finished the opera in a fine 
Italian sulk and left town that night, never 
to return.—Lifted from New York Journal- 
American’s “Bill Slocum.’’ 


(It took this conductor a year to admit 
receiving this “pat’’ on the back. Being 
done in a humorous ribbing vein, we hesi- 
tate to discard it.) 


AWARD OF MERIT 


Yep, we’ve heard of the gal, Hope, who 
springs eternal in the human breast. 

But we’ll be darned if we ever heard 
of a guy named Tovvy who falls into 
a lies, or however aisle is spelled. 

Spring or fall, whatever the season, we 
staunchly believe all humorists are liars—- 
we mean aisler, or something like that, 
inasmuch as his “‘r’’ is never upright and 
honest anyway. 

So be it. Sober, collected (wits, that is), 
level-headed, equanimous, steady (after all 
those John Barleycorn gulps), unwavering, 
et cetera, all 49’ members of us hereby 
vote, at 11:59 p.m., Dec. 31, 1963—Toivo 
Lindholm—as the best goldarned aisler 
of ’em all and award him this first prize 
blue ribbon and medal!!! 


(This badge hangs in my den, on the 
wall above my personal bookcase, among 
my other mementos of jocose and other 
souvenirs. It is 11 inches long, the blue 
two inches wide, edged with gold, sur- 
mounted on bright red three and a half 
inch ribbon. On the upper half of the 
ribbon is a gilded coat of arms with ‘“S” 
inscribed in the center of an oval, with 
two equines upholding the oval at the sides, 
and a third one emerging halfway out at 
the top. Could be a “‘Seagrams’’ coat of 
arms, or what have you?) 


Lyon Biography Written 
By Mrs. Remington 


One of the final three paragraphs 
originally included in the Edmund Lyon 
article in the December Deaf American 
was inadvertently omitted in the final 
typing by Mr. Dunham, the author. He 
apologizes for the goof and the missing 
paragraph is printed here as a matter 
of courtesy to Mrs. Remington: 

A book-length biography of the rey- 
ered couple (Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Lyon) has just been completed by Mrs. 
Remington, after a laborous sifting and 
sorting of family papers, letters and 
other memorabilia which she embarked 
upon some 20 years ago as a labor of 
love. She hopes to have it published in 
the near future under the title of ‘‘The 
Vibrant Silence,’’ also the title of a 
poem written by her twin sister, Mrs. 
John Van Voorhis. — C. Allan Dunham 
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No More Long-Distance Travel .. . 


Alberta School for the Deaf 


By LAURENCE ARTHUR BROUGHTON, Superintendent 


Special education in Alberta, Canada, 
was set by statute to be the responsi- 
bility of the province’s Department of 
Education. Since no educational facili- 
ties or services had been available in 
the province for three particular class- 
es of handicapped, the children were 
educated at schools appropriate to the 
handicap in other provinces. The blind 
attended Brantford School in Ontario; 
the deaf were sent to schools in Sask- 
atoon, Saskatchewan, Mackay Institute 
in Montreal, P.Q., and Jericho Hill in 
British Columbia while the blind and 
deaf attended the school at Halifax, N. 
S. Although travel and _ education 
costs were at public expense, and while 
parents were grateful for the excellent 
services provided by the _ respective 
schools, separation of a child and his 
parents, September through June, caus- 
ed distress and unhappiness. Insofar as 
the deaf were concerned, constituting 
as they did the largest group, it be- 
came increasingly evident in the early 
1950s that nothing less than a residen- 
tial school for them in Alberta would 
satisfy family wishes and meet the ed- 
ucational requirements of those of school 
age. Fortunately, about the turn of the 
decade circumstances appeared most 
favorable for meeting their particular 
needs. 

The exciting discovery of large and 
productive oilfields near Edmonton was 
one of the more significant factors. In 
1947, when Atlantic No. 1 oil well blew 
in, the pulse of business was stirred; 
new vigor and new funds were injected 
into the economy. Provincial revenues 
rose and royalties augmented govern- 
ment coffers. Expansion in provincial 
expenditures was reflected generally in 
new public buildings, improved high- 
ways and new services. Financially the 
time was most opportune. 

With the increase of new enterprises 
in the province and as a result of the 
postwar baby boom the general popula- 
tion increased with a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of handicapped. 
During this period, schools accommo- 
dating Alberta’s deaf pupils were also 
having their problems of growth, and 
considered it their obligation to serve 
first children of bona fide residents. As 
early as Feb. 2, 1952, therefore, Alber- 
ta’s deputy minister of education ex- 
pressed to the minister concern over 
the lack of educational facilities for the 


es 


Laurence Arthur Broughton was born of pio- 
neer parents on a farm at Donalds, Alberta, 


Canada. Elementary education was obtained 
in a one-room rural school, and high school 
at the Lutheran College in Camrose, Alberta. 
Higher education followed with a B.A. and 
School of Education diploma in 1934, obtained 
from the University of Alberta. In 1950 he 
earned a BEd. degree. The profession of 
teaching, chiefly as a principal, occupied him 
from 1934-43. In September 1943 he was ap- 
pointed a superintendent of schools by the 
D>partment of Education and served in three 
s2parete school divisions in the province unti 
Dec. 31, 1953. During his years as a teacher 
he was active on Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion locals and on the provincial executive. 
He and a colleague were the first to repre- 
sent Alberta’s public school superintendents 
on the Canadian Education Association—Kel- 
logg Project, an enterprise launched in the 
autumn of 1951 for the educational benefit 
of all superintendents employed by provincial 
governments. From January 1954 to the pres- 
ent he has served as head of the Alberta 
Schoo! for the Deaf. Mr. Broughton married 
Miss Sibylle Lefsrud, a teacher, in 1933. Four 
daughters were born, of whom three are 
married, and the youngest is in her second 
year of pharmacy at the University of Alberta. 
Maior interests and hobbies have been in 
music, chiefly vocal, in civic and community 
affairs and in outdoor sports. 


deaf in Alberta. He received the advice 
that, ‘“‘We should give some very care- 
ful consideration during the ensuing 
year to the matter of establishing a 
school for the deaf in this province.” 

Early in 1953 and onward, the ds- 
mand for a residential school intensi- 
fied. Letters in the press appeared, and 
appeals to officials of the government 
right up to the level of the Premier 
were being heard. In June, a _ newly 
formed organization, the Alberta Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf supported by the 
older organization, the Association of 


the Deaf, made strong and sympathe- 
tic representations on behalf of the 
more than one hundred students involv- 
ed. The chief superintendent of schools 
for the province pursued his continuing 
responsibility for the deaf child by add- 
ing his recommendation. 
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Schools for the Deaf 


Roy K. Holcomb 


Orn July 6, 1953, the government de- 
cided the appropriate time had arrived 
and passed an enabling order-in-coun- 
cil authorizing the depariment of educa- 
tion to proceed. Its first step was to 
seek out an experienced administrator 
in work with the deaf to take charge 
of the project. Personal correspondence 
and advertising was unfruitful so the 
department followed the precedent set 
in 1952 by the Province of Ontario, viz., 
it chose from amongst its public school 
superintendents an experienced educa- 
tor to head the proposed new school. 

The appointment of this man as prin- 
cipal was effected Jan. 1, 1954. Assist: 
ed by an architect supplied by the de- 
partment of public works, the two men 
visited the Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia schools that month to consult 
officials and to learn what were the re- 
quirements of a school for the deaf and 
what features it should possess. The 
principal extended his visits to include 
the state residential schools for the 
deaf in Washington, Oregon and Mon- 
tana. A visit in June to the Ontario re- 
sidential and day schools provided ad- 
ditional helpful ideas and material. By 
that time sketches had been developed 
sufficiently to be converted into blue- 
prints and essential planning was get- 
ting well under way. Several urban cen- 
ters in the province vied for the right 
to have the school built in their town 
or city. For good and sufficient rea- 
sons, Edmonton, the capital of the pro- 
vince, was selected. An open, pictures- 
que site for the school comprising 33.4 
acres on the University Farm was 
made available. The site was only two 
miles from the University of Alberta. 
This in itself offered numerous advan- 
tages, e.g., availability of special ser- 
vices provided by the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, Faculties of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, School of Physical Education, and 
the University Hospital. 

From Sept. 10 to Nov. 5, 1954, the 
principal visited over 20 Canadian and 
American schools for the deaf, day and 
residential, private and state operated, 
and several speech and hearing clinics. 
It was an invaluable and revealing ex- 
perience. A large body of useful and es- 
sential information courteously and 
helpfully supplied by the heads of the 
institutions visited was obtained, and 
was later acted upon as_ policy and 
feasibility permitted. 

Public tenders for the new _ school 
were called in early 1955. This was the 
year of Alberta’s jubilee that marked 
50 years of provincial autonomy, so con- 
struction of the school commenced in 
a year of historical significance. In 
April, excavation for the basement and 
footings was completed. On the fifth 
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Left: 


day of the fifth month of 1955 construc- 
tion on the building proper got under 
way. The plans called for a large one- 
story structure, 880 feet long, with full 
basement. Planners sought to provide 
in the most modern manner for all the 
services normal to a school for the deaf. 
Pre-cast concrete permitted rapid erec- 
tion. Brick veneer in autumn leaf co- 
lour completed the exterior. Utilities 
were connected. Six new houses were 
also built to be rented one each to the 
principal, chief of maintenance, vice- 
principal, bursar, head houseparent, 
and chief engineer. Landscaping of the 
grounds was begun. 

In the summer it became clear that 
the education of an overflow group of 
26 deaf pupils for the 1955-56 school 
year had to be accommodated within 
the province. This necessitated a speed- 
up in construction of a section of the 
building because facilities examined in 
Edmonton and nearby towns as _ substi- 
tute housing proved quite inadequate. 
By Nov. 1, on a blustery winter day, 
rooms and facilities, staff and services 
were made available sufficient to meet 
the needs of the small group of children. 

Prior to this period, and thereafter, 
the principal had been busily occupied 
with numerous duties: choice of fur- 
nishings appropriate to respective 
rooms; selection of furniture and equip- 
ment; curricula; programs for all 
departments of the school; provision for 
essential _ services; recruitment of 
teachers, houseparents, administrative 
and other personnel; outlines of their 
duties and responsibilities, and general- 
ly engaged in a host of other activities 
essential to a successful operation in 
this new field of special education in 
Alberta. 

Well into the next school year, on 
Noy. 14, 1956, the school was fully 
ready for use by all the boys and girls 
of the province and opened with an en- 
rollment of 122. At this time a limited 
few of those enrolled were’ severely 
hard of hearing, there being nowhere 
else for them to go. Fortunately, pub- 
lic school authorities in two major cities 
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were persuaded of the need to supply 
facilities within their sysytems for this 
type of handicapped child and with the 
subsequent opening of those classes the 
education of the deaf solely became the 
responsibility of the Alberta School for 
the Deaf. 

The new school evoked great interest 
amongst friends of the deaf, and the 
general public. The fact of the existence 
of a group of deaf children in Alberta 
who needed special education services 
made considerable impact upon the 
public. Related, interesting articles ap- 
peared in the daily press and in local 
and national magazines. Numerous ser- 
vice clubs, educational bodies, church 
groups and other organizations in ur- 
ban and rural areas showed keen inter- 
est and asked to hear about this divi- 
sion of special education. The interest- 
ed, the helpful and the curious came 
to visit the school. From many lips the 
term ‘‘a fabulous structure’’ best des- 
cribed their reactions to the building. 
General satisfaction that a bright, color- 
ful and functional residential school had 
been erected by the government to pro- 
vide an education for the deaf children 
of the province was commonly express- 
ed. 

In February of 1960 a new position 
was established for the chief executive 
officer of the school titled superintend- 
ent. Thereafter the title of principal 
applied to the person in charge of the 
teaching staff and programs of instruc- 
tion. 

Consideration for admission of a 
youngster to the Alberta School for the 
Deaf occurs after the completion by his 
parents or guardian of the required ap- 
plication form followed by the receipt 
of the child’s certificate of birth as 
proof of age, an otological examination 
including an audiometric examinaton 
and an intellectual and school readiness 
examination. Medical specialists in the 
province give the otological examina- 
tion; when diagnosis requires more 
comprehensive examination, referrals 
are made to the Pre - School Deaf 
Clinic at the University of Alberta in 


A language class in the senior wing at Alberta School for the Deaf enjoys communication through the use of the combined method. 
Right: An extended-year class in the vocational stream practice typing in the commercial arts program. 


Edmonton where more extensive faci- 
lities and a full team of qualified per- 
sonnel are available. Intellectual assess- 
ment and preliminary diagnosis relat- 
ed to readiness for school is conducted 
by the Provincial Guidance Clinics. An 
audiometric examination and _  assess- 
ments of readiness for school are ad- 
ministered by the school as well prior 
to enrollment. 


Preschool programs for the hearing 
impaired have been organized in Cal- 
gary under the sponsorship of the So- 
ciety for Hearing Handicapped Children 
and in Edmonton under the sponsorship 
of the Association for Hearing Handi- 
capped Children. These are local organ- 
izations. Parents whose children are 
unable to participate in these programs 
are encouraged to enroll in the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course 
program. 


The school year approximates the Al- 
berta Public School System: the school 
opens on the first Wednesday following 
Labor Day and closes on the third 
Wednesday in June. There are no chil- 
dren in the school during the summer. 
Christmas and Easter recesses; they 
reside with their families or with ‘‘fos- 
ter parents’? at that time (this is not 
necessarily the legal interpretation of 
the term and may include private homes 
in the community who receive the chil- 
dren on a volunteer basis with some fi- 
nancial assistance). Weekend home vis- 
its are encouraged as well and these 
are frequent. 


Instruction is given to deaf children 
between the ages of 5 and 18 years with 
Sept. 1 as the determinant. The ‘‘modi- 
fied’’ oral method is used in the school 
for instruction; that is the oral method 
in the junior wing (ages 5 to 10 ap- 
proximately); and the supplementary 
use of fingerspelling (as a visual aid 
with all classes) in the senior and voca- 
tional wings. Group hearing aids are 
used in some of the classrooms with 
the view towards equipping each of 
them. Hearing aids, individually owned 
or rented from the school, are avail- 
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tion Week at Alberta School for the Deaf. 
metal work. 


Junior boys and girls having fun on a snow 
pile at the Alberta School for the Deaf at 


Edmonton. Ice skating and sleigh-riding are 
popular winter pastimes at this relatively-new 
provincial school. 

able for all the children who have ed- 
ucable residual hearing. The school 
employs a part-time person to manage 
the service of these hearing aids. The 
instructional program matches as close- 
ly as possible the Alberta provincial 
courses of study and is inclusive of 
grade 10. Teaching the communication 
skills forms the basis of instructional 
adaptation with the language develop- 
ment as its core. Prevocational instruc- 
tion is given through experience in the 
vocational subjects in the vocational 
wing and through auxiliary experiences 
in the school’s service departments. 
Post-school vocational placement and-or 
vocational training is arranged through 
the local Special Placement Division, 
National Employment Service in the for- 
mer and through the Rehabilitation 
Training Division, Department of Wel- 
fare in the latter. An extended year be- 
yond the 18-year age limit is available 
at the school for students who qualify, 
these students may take their extend- 
ed year in an academic or vocational 
program. Those who take the academic 
program are preparing for provincial 
examinations as well as possible ad- 
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mission to Gallaudet College. Those who 
take the vocational program spend half 
of the day in academic study and the 
other half of the day in vocational in- 
struction of a specialized nature leading 
to direct employment or technical-trade 
training. Students who ‘“‘graduate’”’ from 
the school may receive a certificate of 
graduation upon completion of grade 
eight; a certificate of attendance if 
their achievement level, as tested by 
standardized tests, is below grade eight: 
and a certificate of performance if their 
vocational and-or academic progress re- 
flects achievement beyond the require- 
ments for grade eight. In-service train- 
ing for teachers is an incorporate part 
of the school program. 


Educational leave with generous fi- 
nancial assistance may occur during 
the summer holidays or during a whole 
year so that teachers may improve 
their qualifications; this formal study 
is taken at training centres in the Unit- 
ed States or at the University of Sas- 
katchewan (the Western Canadian uni- 
versity selected in 1960 for training 
teachers of the deaf). 


The school is coeducational and chief- 
ly residential but pupils may attend on 
a day basis. Dormitory accommodation 
is provided for 72 girls and 72 boys. 
The dormitories for primaries, juniors, 
and intermediates feature ‘‘bays’’ with 
a capacity of four beds and individual 
clothes cupboards; semi-private rooms 
are provided for the seniors. There is a 
comfortable lounge for each dormitory 
division as well as washroom facili- 
ties. There are several playrooms in 
the building as well as a gym - audi- 
torium for the junior wing and another 
for the senior wing. Instruction in Phy- 
sical Education and supervised recrea- 
tion is given after school hours. The 
students participate in league sports 
and in track and field events in and 
around the city of Edmonton. S wim - 
ming, hiking, sleigh - riding, skating, 
and arts and crafts are popular recrea- 
tional pursuits. A gym display is a reg- 


Parents and relatives view the gymnasium display, and interesting section of the program in recognition of Visiting Day during Educa- 
Right: A third-year level industrial arts student in the senior wing using a drillpress in bench 


ular part of Visiting Day which occurs 
during Education Week in Canada. The 
Drama Club is particularly active in 
the fall as it prepares for the Christ- 
mas Program, an annual event. The 
Dancing Club meets monthly and _ in- 
struction is given in ballroom and popu- 
lar dances: frequent parties are a natur- 
al culmination. A local library visits the 
school weekly through bookmobile serv 
ice. Cubs, Brownies, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides, sponsored and managed 
by local and volunteer services, meet 
regularly once a week. Religious in- 
struction is given on Sunday mornings: 
the Protestant children attend Sunday 
School classes and services at the 
Cross of Christ Lutheran Church, a new 
chapel for the deaf nearby — and the 
only one in Western Canada; the Ro- 
man Catholic children attend Catechism 
classes within the building, the Mass 
is celebrated in St. Agnes’ Church, a 
church near the school. 


The school will celebrate its 10th year 
of operation in 1965. 


Graduate School Added 
By Gallaudet College 


A graduate school has been establish- 
ed at Gallaudet College by the college’s 
board of directors. The purpose of the 
new school is to prepare teachers of 
the deaf and specialists in certain neces- 
sarily allied fields. Dr. Robert Frisina, 
director of the Gallaudet College Hear- 
ing and Speech Center, has been ap- 
pointed first dean of the graduate school. 


Beginning with its 1965-66 academic 
year, the college will offer graduate 
studies leading to master’s degrees in 
audiology, speech pathology, nursery ed- 
ucation, elementary education, secon- 
dary teaching fields (such as English, 
mathematics, science, and social stu- 
dies) and in the special fields of art, 
home economics and physical education. 
Gallaudet currently offers graduate work 
in education only which leads to the 
M.S. in education degree. 
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New England Gallaudet Association's 50th 
Biennial Convention in Boston 


CONVENTION SCENES—Left: 
Center: 


is holding the message. 


William F. Doran, Jr., of Quincy, 
Mass., that wonderfully versatile fel - 
low, led the 50th biennial convention of 
the New England Gallaudet Association 
of the Deaf on to a smashing success, 
Sept. 5-7, 1964. Headquarters was the 
Copley Square Hotel in Boston. Presi- 
dent Edward E. Welch of Auburn, Me., 
was ill and unable to be present so 
Vice President Harry V. Jarvis of Con- 
necticut presided. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
reading of minutes and reports of the 
last convention and to the selection of 
committee chairmen. The banquet that 
evening was in the spacious ballroom 
of the Copley Square. Invited guests 
were Lt. Col. Rice, aide de camp to 
Governor Peabody of Massachusetts and 
Miss Marianne McKeon, supervisor of 
deaf children, Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts. Rev. David J. Welsh, direc- 
tor, Catholic Guild for the Deaf, Arch- 
diocese of Boston, led the invocation 


Lt. Col. Rice of Governor Peabody’s staff addresses the banquet with Mrs. Marlan McCarthy interpreting. 
Harry V. Jarvis reads a message from absent President Edward E. Welch, who was ill and unable to attend the convention. 


preceeding the banquet. 

A group attended services at the late 
Rev. J. Stanley Light’s church in Brook- 
line on Sunday morning. Sunday after- 
noon a busful went to Plymouth, Mass., 
and visited historical Plymouth Rock, 
Mayflower II and Plimoth Plantation. 

At the Sunday evening business meet- 
ing it was voted to purchase a TV set 
for the folks at the Old Home in Dan- 
vers. It was moved that the secretary 
write to the president of the board of 
trustees of the Old Home and ask them 
to consider removing the word ‘‘Mutes’’ 
from the title of the Old Home for the 
Aged Deaf in Danvers. This met with 
unanimous approval. 

New officers chosen: Edward E. 
Welch, Auburn, Me., reelected president 
by acclamation; Harry V. Jarvis, Wil- 
son, Conn., reelected vice president by 
acclamation; Miss Patricia A. ‘‘Sally” 
Dow, Concord, N. H., reelected secre- 
tary by acclamation; Abram Cohen, 


Chairman Doran (standing) welcomes the conventioneers as Miss Dow and Mr. and Mrs. Battersby look on. 


Right: Vice President 


Secretary Dow 


Providence, R. I., reelected treasurer 
by acclamation; Frank Sholes, Jr., Mrs. 
Helen Aidala, Mrs. Caroline Moran, 
trustees. 

It was left for the Board to decide 
the site of the 1966 convention. 

Monday morning a group chartered 
a bus and toured Quincy, Mass., home 
of two Presidents, visited their birth- 
places, the First Church or the Presi- 
dent’s Church as it is called, and the 
Adams Crypt. 

At the Oct. 31 dance sponsored by the 
Quincy Deaf Club, Inc., and the Boston 
NFSD Div. No. 35, William F. Doran, 
Jr., chairman of the 50th biennial con- 
vention of the NEGAD was presented 
a check for $25 in appreciation of the 
fine work he did in making the conven- 
tion a success. Presentation was made 
by William H. Battersby, advisor to the 
Boston committee, and Miss Patricia 
A. Dow, secretary, NEGAD, in the ab- 
sence of President Welch. 


HEAD TABLE AT NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION BANQUET—Left: Treasurer Abram Cohen, Mrs. Cohen, Vice President Harry 
V. Jarvis, Father David J. Welsh, Miss Marianne McKeon, Bill Doran, Secretary Patricia A. Dow. Center: Father Welsh; Miss McKeon, super- 
visor, deaf children, Massachusetts Department of Education; Convention Chairman Doran; Miss Dow. Right: 
Mrs. Battersby; Mrs. Marlan McCarthy, interpreter. 
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William H. Battersby, advisor; 
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NEWS 


News Editor: 


from ’round 
the Nation 


Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 6170 Downey Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 90805. 


Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 S. Xavier St., Denver, Colo. 80236. 


Chicago... 


Glenn Wolfangle and Patricia Broder- 
ick who were married Oct. 3 at St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, 
N.Y., had the good fortune of having 
their marriage blessed by the then At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy. Ken- 
nedy happened to be passing by St. 
Mary’s at the precise moment the mem- 
bers of the wedding were dispersing. 
He requested his motorcade to stop so 
he could meet the bride and groom and 
wish them luck. Maid of honor Ursula 
Klim, a New York product now living 
in our town, was as enthralled by the 
sight of Bobby as were the surprised 
newlyweds. 

The Southtown Club had a movie 
night Nov. 7, featuring a film presenta- 
tion of the adapted Russian stage play 
“The Debt’? which starred a cast of 
deaf performers. The film was produc- 
ed and presented by the Independent 
Theatrical and Cinema Club for the 
Deaf. 

Friends helped Ruth and Jule Guth- 
man celebrate their 25th wedding anni- 
versary at the Hyatt House on Lincoln 
Avenue on Noy. 28... the Albert Gold- 
sands were also feted on their 25th an- 
niversary in November . .. Ted and 
Jessie Banks have been wed 41 years. 

Capt. J. S. Strachan interpreted in the 
language of signs the inspirational talk 
given by Dean Maxwell of the Cathe- 
dral of St. James before the handicap- 
ped workers and staff of Goodwill In- 
dustries Dec. 7. . . Lenny Warshawsky 
is another instructor in the language of 
signs at DePaul. 

Lawrence Fay is now retired after 
35 years with the Vapor Heating Com- 
pany in Niles . . . Ruth Horn, hospitali- 
zed at Passavant in October with a ner- 
vous disorder, is now back in Phoenix, 
Ariz. . Elmer Hardy, 62, recently 
passed on. 

Lena Thirsk, 78, passed to her rest on 
Nov. 28. She leaves two children, Lu- 
cille Fischer and Robert, 10 grandchil- 
dren and nine great - grandchildren. In- 
terment was in Graceland Cemetery 
with Capt. J. S. Strachan officiating. 
The Thirsks were and still are an Auto- 
matic Electric family. The late Mr. 
Thirsk worked at AE for many yeai's 
till his retirement. Lucille and Robert 
are still with the company. 

The Kac-Ken Club of Racine had its 
Christmas banquet Dec. 5 in Chekanoff’s 
Club Lathrop with our Lenny Warshaw- 
sky as guest speaker. Len’s talk cover- 
ed his European travels. 
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Officers elected to serve in 1965 for 
NFSD Div. 1, Dick Tanzar, president; 
Bill Fellers, vice president; Richard 
Kahnt, secretary, and Pat Fitzpatrick, 
re-elected treasurer. NFSD Div. 142: 
Irene Hazel, president; Minnie Glazer, 
vice president; Beatrice Davis, re-elect- 
ed secretary, and Billie Sharpton, treas- 
urer. 


Colorado... 


Through Rev. Homer E. Grace, the 
oldsters of the Colorado School, learned 
that Mrs. Mabel Talbert (formerly Ma- 
bel Jensen) who left Colorado School in 
1906 passed away in Seattle while visit- 
ing relatives in November. She was 
buried at her home town, Gooding, 
Idaho, where her husband Mr. Talbert 
was a teacher at the Idaho School for 
many years prior to his death. 

The NFSD of Denver had a Christ- 
mas smorgasbord at their hall on South 
Grant Street on Dec. 5. 

Mrs. Ruth Bennett of Colorado Springs 
(formerly Ruth Dennis) was at the 
smorgasbord along with Edward Johns- 
ton, Jr., and Mrs. Parkhurst and a 
few others from Colorado Springs. Ruth 
is considering a trip to Providence, R. 
I., to visit her husband for several 
months when her work at the Air Force 
Academy slows down after Christmas. 
After returning to Colorado Springs, she 
is considering buying a trailer and liv- 
ing on a tract of land near the Black 
Forest owned by her brother-in-law, 
Mike Korach of California. 

Mrs. Edith Cross of Valier, Mont., 
who often visits with her close friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp of Denver, 
is expecting to go to California on her 
annual visit soon. She also plans to 
come to Denver in the spring after her 
return from California. 

Miss Lucile Wolpert of Henderson, 
Colo., passed away on Thanksgiving 


Day, at Brighton Community Hospital 
after a long illness. She was buried at 
Riverside Cemetery in Denver on Nov. 
30 after services at St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal Church. Rev. and Mrs. Homer 
Grace called on Miss Wolpert at the 
hospital on Thanksgiving afternoon 
when she was given her last communion 
and then 40 minutes later after they 
left, she passed away. Miss Wolpert 
was active in the Colorado Assocation 
of the Deaf, All Souls Guild for the 
Deaf and many other affairs. She was 
the niece of Miss Sadie Young, long- 
time supervisor at the Colorado School, 
who has since passed away. 

Verne Barnett visited the William 
Henrys of Colorado Springs on Dec. 7 
and learned from them that former 
superintendent Alfred E. Brown had 
called on them a few days before. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown are now living in 
Colorado Springs, having moved back 
there from Cascade. 

Joe Haden underwent surgery recent- 
ly and is now at home recuperating. 

Some of you might like to know the 
whereabouts of LeRoy Hayes who left 
Colorado in the ’20s. He has been liv- 
ing with his wife in Sun City, Ariz., 
after many years of residence in Seattle, 
Wash., where he had charge of a liquor 
warehouse belonging to the State of 
Washington. 

We received a Christmas card from 
Joe Joes and his wife who are now liv- 
ing in Gardena, Calif. Joe used to live 
in Denver and worked at the Denver 
Public Library a few years ago. 

Ruth Nester has been (along with 
other girls) going to Barbara Ander- 
son’s ceramic studio for some time. 
Among the lovely things she has made, 
there is a long-haired cat about 12 in- 
ches high which she has painted black 
and white in an exact replica of her 
real cat, Baby. A few nights later when 
hubby Ronald came home from work, he 
noticed the cat and started calling it by 
its name, trying to induce it to come 
to him. After a couple of minutes he 
realized he was ‘‘talking’’ to the cera- 
mic cat instead of the real cat. The 
Nesters made a trip to Kansas during 
Thanksgiving weekend and expected to 
go again for Christmas when Shwayder 
Bros. Co. had their annual shutdown. 

Rose Cox sold her home and moved 
to an apartment. She has nice neigh- 
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bors and one of them got her started on 
bowling. She will wind up 18 years at 
Gates Rubber Co. soon and is now an 
IBM keypunch supervisor in the office 
division. Rose and her mother of Color- 
ado Springs expected to fly to Fargo, 
N.D., for Christmas with her daughter 
and her family. 

Mrs. LeGrand Klock (Dorothy 
Clark), a graduate of the Colorado 
School and also of Gallaudet College, 
has been living at Coral Gables, Fla., 
with her husband, since moving there 
after many years in Rochester, N.Y. 

Earl Long has been the president of 
the Baptist church group in Denver and 
has been devoting a lot of his time to 
religious work. 

A boy named Dave Andrew was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Salazar on Nov. 
18. He has two brothers. 

Keith Ferguson underwent a major 
operation some time ago and is now 
getting along fine. Dick Anderson, at 
this writing, is recuperating from an 
operation performed Dec. 18. Marlene 
Hinrichs was in the hospital for minor 
surgery. 

Rea Hinrichs bagged a cow elk on 
the opening day of the hunting season 
in Colorado. It was his first elk in the 
seven years he had been hunting. Rich- 
ard Boyd and Robert Hurley accom- 
panied Rea but didn’t have any luck. 

Arthur Valdez of Salt Lake City (a 
former Denverite) visited his family in 
Denver the week of Nov. 14 and visited 
the SAC building. 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver officers 
for 1965: Fred Schmidt, re-elected pres- 
ident; Don Warnick, re-elected vice 
president; Ronald Faucett, secretary; 
Richard O’Toole, re-elected treasurer; 
Harriett Votaw, re-elected assistant 
treasurer; William Fraser, re-elected 
athletic director; Ruth Nester, social di- 
rector; and Ronald Jones, Herbert Vo- 
taw, Juanita Greb and Eugene Otteston, 
new board members. 


Nebraska ... 


On Nov. 15 members of Hope Luther- 
an Church of Lincoln held a luncheon 
following their afternoon service. An 
amusing incident during the affair oc- 
curred when Mrs. Mary Sabin tried to 
donate a dollar bill into the cup of cof- 
fee that Jim Wiegand was holding at 
the head of the serving table. Rev. 


MASCIA MERRY CHRISTMAS—Mrs. Glen Jackson (left), president of the Mascia Club, of 


Mason City, lowa, presents a Christmas gift to guests of the club at its Christmas party on 


Dec. 12, 1964, Mrs. Lester Ahlis and Mr. Ahlis of Waterloo. 


He is secretary of the lowa Asso- 


ciation of the Deaf and editor of the Organization’s monthly publication, “The Sign Lan- 


guage.” 


Graef had brought his entire family to 
the service and members were happy 
to see his wife and children, especially 
the newest arrival, seven-week-old Di- 
ane Irene. 

Tom Janulewicz, an NSD _ graduate 
who has been living in Denver for sev- 
eral years, was the guest of the Delbert 
Boese family Nov. 17 while en route to 
Washington, D.C. 

Paul Kuster of Omaha, son of Mrs. 
Bernice Kuster, stepped in a hole in 
someone’s driveway early in November 
and received some bad cuts on _ his 
hands and leg. 

Del Boese and Arlen Tomlin of Lin- 
coln and Leon Gilbert of Springfield 
tried their luck at deer hunting near 
Blair, Neb., on Nov. 14 but came home 
emptyhanded. 

Pat and Bertha Libsack Heaton were 
in Omaha for a Nebraska Bar Asso- 
ciation meeting Nov. 10-13 and Bertha 
visited several friends in Omaha. They 
were in Lincoln on Nov. 14 to visit the 
Wiegands and the Del Boeses. 

Mrs. Maude Burlew went to Exeter to 
attend the funeral of the sister of her 
late husband in November. This sister 
had observed her 94th birthday last July. 

Austin Beegle of Grand Island was in 
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Lincoln on business in November and 
called on several of his friends. 

Rudolph Chermok has been working 
for the Merry Manor Nursery which 
hired him to make cabinets, dog-carry- 
ing cages, trade signs, tables, etc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Harper were 
very much surprised by a housewarm- 
ing party on Nov. 8 in their recently 
acquired house on 45th Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Cuscaden were 
among the supper guests of Maude Bur- 
lew on Nov. 14 after the Nebraska- 
Oklahoma football game which Scott at- 
tended while Nellie visited Maude. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Cornett of Oma- 
ha have announced the birth of their 
second son, Donald Dean, on Nov. 3. 

The family of Berton Leavitt attend- 
ed a church program on Nov. 22 at 
which Miss Signe Larson, a well-known 
deaf artist of Lindsborg, Kan., created 
her chalk portrait of Jesus. Miss Larson 
was born at Buxton, Iowa, and attend- 
ed Central Institute in St. Louis. She has 
attended art schools at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, University of Colorado 
at Boulder, Washington University at 
Seattle and the Chicago Art Institute at 
Saugatuck, Mich. She has given more 
than 1,000 similar church programs 
with the help of her hearing sister who 
gives a description of her work while 
she is drawing the beautiful portrait of 
Christ. 

Norman Scarvie of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, was the winner of first prize at 
the OCD bowling tournament. 

Bethlehem Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf in Omaha officers for 1965: Earl 
Petersen, president; Nick Petersen, vice 
president; Keith Stinger, secretary; Bill 
Bresley, treasurer; Hans Neujahr, Ver- 
non Meyer and Jack Stafford, auditors. 
The Omaha and Lincoln field are very 
happy to know that Rev. Herman Graef 
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has decided to refuse the recent call he 
received to the Des Moines field. 


Everett and Emma Goodin of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Jerry and Doris Bad- 
man of DeWitt, Neb., had a nice trip 
to California in September. 


Mrs. Emma Mappes stayed in Lin- 
coln with her sister for a week during 
November while Rev. Mappes went to 
St. Louis to visit one of his children and 
grandchidren. 


The entire family of Mary and Bill 
Sabin held a Thanksgiving reunion in 
Omaha when their daughter Mary Lou 
and family of Littleton, Colo., came to 
visit them for a few days and _ went 
with Mary and Bill and Billy Jr.’s fam- 
ily to visit daughter Betty and family 
in Omaha. 


William and Carolyn Gulley, of Dan- 
ville, Ky., became the parents of a baby 
girl, Amy Jo, on Nov. 21. Carolyn is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Mar- 
shall of Danville and the niece of Miss 
Emma Marshall of Lincoln. 


Roger and Shirley Fuller were the 
guests of Dot and Jim Wiegand for 
Thanksgiving dinner along with the Ru- 
dy Chermoks. Del and Pat Boese along 
with James DeVaney, Jr., came later 
in the evening. 


Evelyn Fix was in the Iowa City hos- 
pital for an operation on her eye Dec. 
10. 


In a belated celebration of Bob and 
Fannie Lindberg’s 20th wedding anni- 
versary, the Berton Leavitts, Jim Wie- 
gands and Herb Duermyers took them 
to King’s Buffet for dinner on Dec. 5 
and afterwards they went to the Wie- 
gands to visit. The Wiegands were real- 
ly surprised though when more deaf 
came around at about 7:45 with a cake 
—not for Bob and Fannie — but for 
Jim and Dot’s 10th wedding anniversary. 
Other guests were the Del Boeses, Otto 
Grosses, Jack Sipps, Ron Hunts, Arthur 
Harpers, Don Collamores, Rudy Cher- 
moks and Arlen Tomlins. The Wiegands 
were presented with an electric coffee 
urn. 


BOUND VOLUME XVI 


Barnds Observe Golden Wedding Anniversary 


WEDDING DAY—This picture taken Nov. 26, 1914, shows the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. 
At the left is Harvey Lowe of Hayfield, brother of 


Barnd, now living in Mason City, lowa. 


Mrs. Barnd who acted as best man. At the right is Mrs. Anderson of Britt, sister of Mrs. Barnd. 


It is not every day that a popular 
couple takes time out to celebrate 50 
years of happy married life, but it did 
happen up in Mason City, lowa, Nov. 
29, 1964, when Mr. and Mrs. Carl 2B: 
Barnd celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary at an open house in the 
presence of more than 100 friends and 
relatives in the Decker Room at the 
YWCA Building. 

Carl Barnd and Muriel Lowe were 
married on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 26, 
1914, at Mrs. Barnd’s parents farm near 
Garner. They met when both were stu- 
dents at the Iowa School for the Deaf. 
Much of their courting was done with 
horse and buggy, ‘“‘Tommy” the horse 
belonging to Mrs. Barnd’s father. 

Their first home was at Forest City, 
Iowa, where they lived for many years 
before moving to Mason City about six 
years ago. Carl has been a carpenter 
by trade all his life and he even built 
their first home before they were wed. 
The Forest City Summit, the local paper, 
had this to say at the time of their 
marriage: ‘‘Carl believes in having the 
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cage ready before catching the bird.” 

In the early days of their marriage 
times were not too bad and they also 
weathered the depression in good shape, 
although some scrimping was necessary 
to make ends meet. Both Muriel and 
Carl prefer the present to the old days, 
mostly because of the ease of getting 
around as compared with those times 
when roads and cars were not what 
they are today. 


The honorees have been active mem- 
bers of the Iowa Association of the 
Deaf and the Mascia Club for many 
years. Carl has served in various capa- 
cities at IAD conventions, most recent- 
ly as one of the members of the audit- 
ing committee. Muriel has been treasur- 
er of the Mascia Club for many years. 
—The Sign Language 


The Carl Barnds as they appeared on Nov. 
29, 1964, when they observed their golden 
wedding anniversary at an open house at- 
tended by more than 100 friends at the YWCA 
in Mason City, lowa. 
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One of the hopes often expressed re- 
garding the use of films for the deaf 
is that training films can help open up 
new areas of employment. This becomes 
increasingly important as automation 
gnaws at existing employment. 


Initial experiences in the realization 
of this hope, however, are not altogeth- 
er encouraging. Take the case of key 
punch training films developed and 
demonstrated by the Office of Educa- 
tion last spring. These films were tried 
out in six locations across the United 
States and were found to be very effec- 
tive. Deaf trainees who went through 
the course were found to be ready for 
employment, and many of them were 
actually placed on jobs. 


But, as the year ends the idea has 
not caught on. Only three of the six 
locations where the demonstration was 
carried on have found it possible to con- 
tinue the training. A final report of the 
success of the demonstration was pre- 
pared and a general announcement 
went out, but the requests for this re- 
port have been zero. The interest in 
utilizing training films for keypunch 
training is extremely low. Why is this? 


One of the reasons advanced is that 
the special projector required to show 
the films costs over $1,000 and has a 
single use. If this is a valid argument, 
how do schools justify purchasing a 
$5,000 printing press that, for training 
purposes has only one use? Or, a press- 
ing machine for a tailor shop? 

As a matter of fact, the special pro- 
jector has potential for many other 
uses, but these would require develop- 
ment of materials which, like the key- 
punch course, would be adapted or de- 
signed for the deaf. 

Courses that could be placed on film 
and used on the same projector include 
typewriting, checkproofing and basic 
electronics. All of these courses could 
lead directly to employment for the 
deaf. Other adaptable courses with less 
direct implications for job placement, 
but important nevertheless, include bas- 
ic reading, speed reading, and vo- 
cabulary comprehension. It has been 
demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt 
that filmed courses can teach effective- 
ly. The special system mentioned in 
this discussion combines still and mo- 
tion pictures in one presentation so that 
a few feet of film will do the work of 
many reels. But before this can be 
made effective there must be some 
recognition on the part of those respon- 
sible for training programs that there 
are new and better ways to do things. 
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Schools for the deaf now are able to 
get all kinds of projectors and most 
visual aids at half price. This comes 
about through Federal legislation known 
as the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA). Congress expanded and 
extended the law last September. It 
now provides $90,000,000 per year pay- 
able to the states on a 50-50 matching 
basis for purchase of many kinds of 
visual aids and equipment. To avail 
themselves of this aid, schools must see 
that they are a part of their state plan. 
This is administered by the state de- 
partment of education in each state. 
Private schools can secure funds from 
the same source but on a loan basis 
rather than as matching money. 


BEYOND REASONABLE DOUBT is 
a new anti-smoking film recently re- 
leased and under consideration for cap- 
tioning. Among the mounting evidence 
against smoking is the fact that expec- 
tant mothers can and do damage the 
health of their unborn babies by smok- 
ing. The children are often born in an 
underdeveloped condition that may 
cause death or lifelong crippling de- 
fects. The Bible speaks of the sins of 
the fathers being visited upon their 
children. Now scientific evidence about 
smoking recited in this film shows be- 
yond a doubt that the mother who has 
the smoking habit may be injuring her 
baby. The picture is a documentary 
but highly dramatic in the story it tells. 


To facilitate the delivery of caption- 
ed films and other information, the 
Washington office would greatly appre- 
ciate receiving zip code numbers from 
registered film users. The Post Office 
has conducted an extensive campaign 
requesting zip codes be used on all 
mail. Users of captioned films can help 
by sending their respective zip code 
numbers to: 


Captioned Films for the Deaf 

U.S. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20202 

* *e * 
General interest titles added to the 

captioned films library during the past 
several months are as follows: 


GOLDEN EARRINGS, MIRACLE OF 
THE BELLS, MACBETH, CHINA 
GATE, DEERSLAYER, THE MOUSE 
THAT ROARED, 3:10 TO YUMA, 
SHADOW ON THE WINDOW, FRO™M 
HERE TO ETERNITY, STRANGERS 
WHEN WE MEET, TONKA, ROB ROY, 
JOHNNY TREMAIN, THE LIGHT IN 
THE FOREST, SON OF FLUBBER, 
POLLYANNA, PRINCE AND THE 
PAUPER, DAWN PATROL, I MAR- 
RIED A WOMAN, ALL MINE TO 
GIVE, JOHNNY HOLIDAY, THE 
GREAT IMPOSTOR, INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING MAN, PRIVATE WAR OF 
MAJOR BENSON, TAMMY TELL ME 
TRUE, MR. CORY, MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION, PORTRAIT IN BLACK, 
WRITTEN ON THE WIND. 


The Deaf Cannot Live in a Hearing World 


We hear again and again from peo- 
ple from all walks of life that the deaf 
child will live in a hearing world. This 
statement has been misused far too 
much and far too long. A correction is 
long past due because the deaf can 
never live in a hearing world. The 
best speech and speech reading abili- 
ties in the world will not help them 
one iota to live better in a_ hearing 
world, for such, sad to say, is wholly 
impossible. 

To live in a hearing world one must 
be able to hear. Since the deaf cannot 
hear they cannot literally live in a 
hearing world. However, they can at- 
tempt and must attempt to live with 
a hearing world if they are to get any- 
where in life. 

To live with a hearing world re- 
quires no little skill and patience on the 
part of the deaf since they do not hear 
sound and can only imagine what it is 
like and what a tremendous role it 
plays in life. Speech and speech read- 
ing can and often do help many of the 
deaf to live better with a hearing 
world. However, there are many other 
things much more important than 
speech and speech reading. Among 
these are a good education, a good 
character and good work habits. If you 
doubt this for one moment, look around 
you at the living proof of this in people 


who can hear and talk well but lack 
the skills to make good in this world. 

To live with a hearing world the deaf 
person must first learn to live with 
himself. He must accept his handicap 
and make adjustments to it. He must 
know his assets and his liabilities. He 
must have drive. He must not pretend 
to be something that he is not. He is 
not a hearing person. Once he under- 
stands himself as he really is, he will 
not attempt to live in a hearing world 
but only with it and his efforts will be 
directed toward goals which are within 
his reach. — Roy K. Holcomb in The 
Communicator (Indiana School for the 
Deaf P-T-C-O newsletter) 


Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
Bell's Daughter, Dies 


Mrs. Elsie May Bell Grosvenor, 
daughter of Alexander Graham Bell, 
and wife of Gilbert Grosvenor, chair- 
man of the National Geographic Society, 
died Dec. 26 in Washington, D.C. She 
was a traveler of note, having at the 
age of seven been a shipwreck victim 
when a steamer carrying her family 
(including her deaf mother, Mabel 
Hubbard Bell) ran aground off New- 
foundland. Her articles on Alaska and 
Africa appeared in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


The fact that Gallaudet College now ad- 
mits deaf men and women to its normal 
course (college of education) is a recog- 
nition of the fact that there is a great 
need for deaf teachers in the schools for 
the deaf. This need has been growing 
while schools for the deaf have been lean- 
ing over backward to get more hearing 
teachers and to accent the widespread 
propaganda that ‘“‘the deaf can learn by 
speech only.” 


"Twould be an eye-opener to the plod- 
alongs to know the real situation in many 
of our schools for the deaf. Once there 
were quite a number of deaf teachers in 
key positions in the academic departments 
of the various state schools for the deaf 
(tabbed ‘“‘residential’’), but the ‘“‘speech 
only’’ fad has greatly reduced the number 
—to near the vanishing point. Too, there 
has been a lot of slandering of our lan- 
guage of signs and its use in schools has 
been frowned upon or forbidden, to the 
distress and handicapping of the deaf chil- 
dren. 


Readers should check on their state 
schools for the deaf and see how many 
deaf teachers there are in the vocational 
departments as well as the academic, 
but with particular stress on the aca- 
demic. We'd like to have the tabulation. 


The language of signs is the ONE cer- 
tain and quick means of communication 
among the deaf. It should be taught in 
the schools for the deaf and used in all 
classes to aid in getting understanding 
through to the pupils. The speech taught 
in the school—we mean to the born-deaf 
and the children becoming deaf before 
acquiring speech—(DEAF, not hard of 
hearing)—is of little or no benefit to the 
child, either in school or in the after 
years, due to the very limited vocabulary 
and the enunciation and _ pronunciation 
problems, including tonal control. Grown 
to adulthood, the deaf person is prone to 
rely on pad-and-pencil, use of the manual 
alphabet (fingerspelling) and to an extent 
on the language of signs in conversing with 
hearing folks. 

There must be emphasis on DEAF in 
“school for the deaf.’’ It is decidedly not 
a “hearing’’ school. Its intent is to edu- 
cate the deaf, and using in the process 
every means that will achieve the best 
and most, giving each and every deaf 
child equal opportunity to secure a well- 
rounded education. The many so-called 
‘schools for the deaf’’ springing up around 
the country, like toadstools after a rain, 
are getting oodles of publicity in the daily 
press and special supplements, also in 
the magazines, with each of these embryo 
schools putting forth that it ‘‘gives real 
education to the deaf children’’ and “‘by 
speech only.’”’ Some of these hit-or-miss 
‘‘schools’’ issue propaganda deriding the 
state (residential) schools for the deaf as 
‘institutional’? and classify the language 
of signs and the manual alphabet as spoil- 
ing the deaf child and his chances to 
‘learn speech.’”’ They would have the 
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Cwelfth Sunday After Crinity 


The Saviour, while a pilgrim here, 
To every one was kind; 

He spoke, in pity, words of cheer 
To deaf and dumb and blind. 


To-day the gospel tells of one 
Whose ears were closed to sound, 
Whose tongue was tied, and he a son 
Of silence most profound. 


Guided by friends, he made his way 
With trembling and with fear 


To Him whose power disease could stay,— 


To Nazareth’s great seer. 


Leaving behind the surging crowd, 
The fingers touch the ears, 

The tongue; He sighs, and speaks aloud; 
The man ‘‘Ephphatha’’ hears. 


With unstopped ears and unloosed tongue, 
He thanks his loving Friend, 

And seeks his home, where praise is sung 
As joy and wonder blend. 


They could not keep the Master’s charge 
To tell no man of this, 

But published to the world at large 
Their overflowing bliss. 


There’ve been deaf-mutes in every age, 
We have them with us still; 

No miracle can now assuage 
Their grief or cure their ill. 


But we can fill their souls with light 
By signs which, through the eye, 
Convey impressions clear and bright 

Of this world and the sky. 


Yes, we can teach their souls to hear 
The messages of God, 

And lead them, through the Saviour dear, 
To bow and kiss the rod. 


Yes, we can teach them to unite 
In holy thought of praise 

For all the glories of the light 
Which crowns their fleeting days. 


Yes, we can lead them to the life 
Of Christ within the fold, 

And point them to the end of strife, 
To future bliss untold. 


Surely rich blessings will descend 
On all who help us say 
““Ephphatha” from the faithful Friend 
To deaf-mutes in our day. 


—Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D. 


(This poem, written by the eldest son of Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, is 
reprinted from ‘‘Facts, Anecdotes and Poetry Relating to the Deaf,’’ a book 
written and printed by Edwin Allan Hodgson, editor of the old DEAF-MUTES’ 


JOURNAL.) 


state schools abandoned in favor of these 
little make-believe schools. 

Too many of the deaf children cannot 
make any progress or far from satisfac- 
tory progress in these ‘speech only” 
schools. As is shown by the ‘‘failures’’ 
in these little schools—the children who 
cannot learn speech—who, after some 
years, are routed to the state schools for 
the deaf, branded as ‘“‘retarded.’’ This 
has placed an added burden on the state 
schools. Too, the grabbing of so many 
deaf children by these ‘‘special schools’ 
has worked a hardship on both the chil- 
dren and the state schools and their work. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
nearly all teachers in the state schools 
are college graduates and highly trained 
in teaching the deaf, with real understand- 
ing of the problems involved, and of deaf- 
ness itself. 

It is time every deaf adult should awak- 
en to the falling standards in education of 
the deaf through the ‘‘speech only’ fad, 
and take action in the various states to 
insure better education and better educa- 
tional facilities in schools for the deaf, 
among which is the employment of more 
DEAF teachers. They have been down- 
graded too long and too much. 

We knew personally so many deaf teach- 
ers in the other days: J. Schuyler Long, 


Thomas Francis Fox, Albert Berg, Robert 
Patterson, Robert P. MacGregor, George 
Morris McClure, George W. Veditz, L. A. 
Long, among others. Of all these, only 
the venerable and honored George Morris 
McClure is still alive, at the age of 103. 


Roy B. Conkling 
Second Route 
Gladwin, Mich. 


(Editor’s Note: The number and propor- 
tion of deaf teachers in many residential 
schools is higher than ever, and they oc- 
cupy “key” positions in both the academic 
and vocational departments. ) 


Q. In our club, a motion was made 
which, if adopted, would require spend- 
ing a sum of money. Usually, we vote 
by showing hands, but a member arose 
and made a motion to vote by ballot. 
The Chair put the first motion through, 
saying that two motions cannot be made 
before the assembly, and ignored the 
latter motion. I think the Chair was 
wrong. — Miss DWA 

A. Yes, the Chair was wrong. The 
member who made the motion to vote 
by ballot was right, because he made 
an ‘‘incidental’’ motion pertaining to 
voting on the main motion which was 
before the assembly for consideration. 
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SO YOU MISSED 
THE OLYMPICS IN TOKYO! 


X: international 


ae But There’s Still The 


X‘ International Games for the Deaf 


At the University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


JUNE 27—JULY 3, 1965 


Single Ticket Prices: COMBINATION TICKET 


GAT TREE is ae aa ee le 7 ee Oe A $ 5.00 

RECEPTION AND DANGER 22 oe 5 esse soe 7.50 

OPENING CEREMONIES ___--------------- 5.00 $ 

ADMISSION TO ALL GAMES (6) @ $6.00 _--_ 36.00 

BR ANONTIC: PUAY eee ae 3.00 

BANOUR Die o a Bad oc hoe a lsh 15.00 

REGISTRATION (FRE: sce io eee 1.00 

SOUVENIR. PROGRAM: oe 1.50 

TRANSPORTATION: 23st. 5--- bates ae 3.00 INCLUDES HOTEL RECEPTION AND 


SELECTION OF MISS U.S.A. TO BE 


Total-$77.00 HELD JUNE 26, 1965. 


Make Your Hotel Reservations 
NOW! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
622 14th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 


*NOTE: No rooms left at the Shoreham. Nearest IGD hotel is now the Sheraton Park. 


After three years of hard work in an 
effort to recruit the finest USA team pos- 
sible for the Tenth International Games 
for the Deaf, June 27 to July 3, 1965, and 
with the help of members on our Panel 
of Coaches, we at last have the personnel 
for track and field and swimming. With- 
out our groundwork, they would still be 
groping in the dark, running down rumors, 
and more or less, depending on the whims 
of certain well-meaning coaches. 

The members of the fine Panel picked 
by us to make the selection of candidates 
more objective than subjective are: 

JERALD M. JORDAN, IGD chairman, 
ex-officio. 

ART KRUGER, 
chairman. 

THOMAS O. BERG, track coach, Gal- 
laudet College. 

GEORGE PROPP, track coach, Nebras- 
ka School for the Deaf. 

WILLIAM THORNTON, track coach, 
Riverside School for the Deaf. 

EARL ROBERTS, track coach, Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf. 

LESLIE MASSEY, track coach, Indiana 
School for the Deaf. 

JOHN SHIPMAN, track coach, Louisi- 
ana School for the Deaf. 

WILLIAM NELSON, track coach, North 
Carolina School for the Negro Deaf. 


IGD team director, 


SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #3—WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 


FRANK SLADEK, track coach, Arizona 
School for the Deaf. 


JAMES MAGNESS, Florida School for 
the Negro Deaf. 


DR. PETER R. WISHER, 
coach, Gallaudet College. 


According to the rules and regulations 
of the Comite International des Sports 
Silencieux (CISS) we can select three 
starters and two reserves for each event 
of track and field and swimming. 

No changes can be made later than one 
week before the Games and no additional 
entries once the papers are filed six weeks 
before the Games. In other words, we 
must file the names of all starters by an 
alternate any time prior to a week be- 
fore the Games commence. We should 
say a good reserve can serve as insur- 
ance. 


Each of the athletes for the USA track 
and field and swimming squads was chos- 
en on the basis of his record and out- 
standing accomplishment and proficiency 
in one or more events. The final decision 
as to his being one of the three starters 
will be made during the training period 
which will be held at Gallaudet College 
two weeks prior to the Tenth Games, 
starting on June 15, 1965. 

We have read with much interest the 
recommendations of the various members 


swimming 


of the Panel. Under present conditions 
it is doing an almost impossible job well. 
All would agree that the nature of the 
selection system is extremely difficult, 
and that miscalculations are inevitable. 
Such variables as different stop watches, 
composition of track surfaces, weather 
conditions, human error, etc., compound 
the difficulties. 

Propp said he’d like to keep the door 
open for boys and girls who might possibly 
develop next spring. It is not unusual for 
a youngster still in school to make un- 
usual progress in a single year, as much 
as two feet in the pole vault for example. 
For that reason he felt that all the candi- 
dates, particularly the alternates, should 
know that they might get bumped from 
the selection before May 20. Also we’d 
group them all together as ‘“‘candidates*’ 
rather than as “starters” and “‘alter- 
nates.’’ This would serve to inspire some 
of the more slothful who might assume 
that their working days are over once they 
are on the team. 

Jordan personally is very dubious about 
giving much weight or consideration ‘to 
an athlete if he is not returning to school. 
Most of them tend to slack off their train- 
ing when not supervised. Of course, there 
are dedicated athletes with desire. 

Berg said that more than half of our 
problems could be solved if it were at 


Left: The last of five regional tryout track and field meets to select members for the ‘65 International Games for the Deaf was held at the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside, Aug. 22, 1964, with Don Lyons, a student at the Berkeley School, running away with honors in 


the men’s division. 


Lyons equaled the American deaf record in the 110-meter hurdles with a time of 15.8 seconds and also won the 400-meter 
intermediate hurdles to win the trophy for the most outstanding performer award-in the men’s division. 
undefeated in the hurdling events, and was Bay Counties high school hurdle champion in both the 120 yards and the 180 yards. 
Richard G. Brill, superintendent of the Riverside School, presents the trophy to 6-4 Don Lyons. 
IGD team director, congratulating Larry Johnson of Idaho School for fhe Deaf (left) and Vadja Kolombatovic of Burlingame (Calif.) 


During the ‘64 season Lyons was 
Here Dr. 
Right: The gent in the middle is Art Kruger, 
High 


School and Golden Gate Track Club of San Francisco for their fine distance running at the Farwest IGD tryout meet. Kolombatovic outsped 


Johnson at the finsh line to take the 5,000-meter run. 
strong after a heart breaker that morning in the 1,500-meter run and ran a beautiful 5,000-meter. 
he would have stayed right with it. We wonder if the 10,000 meter is his baby. What endurance! 


That Idaho boy should become an exceptionally good distance man. 


He came back 
If the pace had been stronger, we’re sure 
Prior to the Riverside meet he won the 


Idaho state high school two-mile finals in a fine time of 10:08.8. Also the Kolombatovic boy should become another fine long distance runner 


for the ‘65 Games. He is young and strong and a dedicated athlete. 
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Both Johnson and Kolombatovic are 17 years old. 
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all possible to hold intersectional meets 
regularly in track and field and swim- 
ming. The regional IGD open tryout meets 
held this past spring and summer only 
gave some of us a fairly good look at our 
prospects. Perhaps, after the 65 Games, 
we can get together and plan a national 
meet to give us a better look at our fu- 
ture candidates. This can be done if the 
groundwork is laid at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. A clinic, amply represented by 
several big-name coaches, could well play 
an important part in our developing better 
training programs. Gerry Lindgren is a 
prime example. 


THE FIVE REGIONAL IGD TRYOUT 
MEETS REVEALED SEVERAL EXCEP- 
TIONALLY GOOD PERFORMANCES, 
AND SHOWED THAT THOSE WHO ARE 
STILL IN SCHOOL OR COLLEGE COULD 
MAKE IT. NON-SCHOOL ATHLETES 
WHO COMPETED WERE REALLY UN- 
DERTRAINED. 


Several of the members of the Panel 
have urged that the pruning of deadwood 
be given serious consideration. Wisher re- 
ported that anyone in sports is well aware 
of this factor. However, he doubts if any 
person could isolate deadwood on a given 
day. In the recent Tokyo Olympics, Yang 
was a sure gold medal winner in decath- 
lon. You all know what he did get. Mills 
may have been considered deadwood in 
the 10,000 meter run, but he won. All 
apparent deadwood would go at the final 
tryouts at Gallaudet in June. 

All agreed that it is unfortunate but 
true that not every candidate will win, 
regardless of whom we choose. Some of 
our best will have an off-day and fail to 
place. Others will pull up lame. And a 
few of the lesser candidates will pull sur- 
prises, calling upon that unknown factor 
that causes a man to perform beyond his 
ability. It has always happened. But by 
and large, the consistent performers will 
remain consistent. 

Thornton did see that we are more con- 
cerned with selecting the top five with 
the idea of making more conclusive choices 
at training camp. This sounds good to 
him. If an athlete knows he must con- 
tinue to prove his ability to retain team 
status, he’ll be more prone to work. Also 
late developers will have the incentive to 
train harder if they know the door is not 
entirely closed to them. 

The schedule of events for the 65 Games 
definitely has a bearing on whom and 
how persons should be selected. We agree 
with Berg that an individual should not 
be chosen for two or more events unless 
he is of exceptionaly ability. We're in 
favor of an athlete concentrating all of 
his facilities for a supreme attempt rather 
than diverting his attention into several 
channels. If it is found that an event is 
overcrowded with top men, some can be 
reassigned to weaker areas. 

Now let’s permit Thornton to state 
his philosophy which we’re in  whole- 
hearted accord . . 

“IT attribute a great deal of the improve- 
ment of Riverside’s track and field to the 
increased interest in the ‘Deaf Olympics.’ 
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David Dobrovech of Burbank, Calif., who attended Riverside City College, won the 800-meter 
race in 2:03.9 over Ken Pedersen of the Berkeley School and Tom Henes of Gallaudet College 


in the Farwest IGD tryout meet’s most exciting race. 


Dobrovech, considered one of the 


prime prospects for the 800-meter medal at the ‘65 Games, was shooting for the American 
deaf record of 1:59.3 but reported the track was in bad condition, barring any chance for a 
new standard. Pedersen was the biggest surprise of the meet when he outsped Henes at 
the finish line to take second place in ape Only 16 years old, Henes was third in 2:04.6 


and captured the 400-meter run easily in 53,1 


It appears that a number of boys have 
more desire to improve themselves in 
hopes further recognition may come to 
them through being selected on the IGD 
team. Dick and Bill Ramborger were 
our first, although they didn’t have too 
much recognition for top achievement at 
the ’61 Helsinki Games. It was a start 
and it provided incentive to others. 


“A good training program is of para- 
mount importance in preparing not only 
for the coming IGD Games, but also in 
setting a precedence for future affairs. 
If violations are condoned, regardless of 
the individual, it will invalidate the prin- 
ciples of the entire program. Today’s 
track stars are the more informed on 
training habits than all other sports. They 
know that even the slightest training vio- 
lation can affect performance by inches 
or tenths of seconds. The slightest varia- 
tion can determine success or failure. 

“Our boys at Riverside are not at 
this stage of development. Their contin- 
ued improvement will depend greatly on 
the understanding of the more intrinsic 
aspects of training. They also need to find 
the right hero image, a deaf hero that 
doesn’t contradict true principles. If a 
performer is permitted to represent :n- 
correct principles just because he is 
capable of beating the existing record, he 
will defeat end objectives. Today’s deaf 
records, though outstanding feats as com- 
pared with normal performances, are far 
from favorable in comparison with records 
of the hearing world. 

“In order to get recognition of national 
importance, deaf athletes must be encour- 
aged to dedicate their efforts to the ex- 
ceptional standards of the hearing world. 
This kind of program would require indi- 
viduals with outstanding potential and 
dedicated desire. Only truly exceptional 
person with character can contribute more 
to the IGD program than a dozen good 


athletes. He would also set an example 
to youngsters that would be invaluable in 
molding their future. I hope, Art, that 
you and the Panel will not think me long 
winded, but the IGD program has been 
of great benefit to Riversiders. Its future 
influence on youngsters throughout the 
United States can be enormous.” 

As we see it and from the Panel letters 
we have received we are more or less 
agreed on the following points: 


1. That the qualified candidates have 
to work and be in shape. 


2. That they must otherwise be a credit 
to the team and refect favorably upon our 
educational system and our country. 


3. That all selections are picked only 
as candidates for the team with no desig- 
nation at the present time as to which are 
alternates. 


4. That for fund raising purposes we 
have to make definite selections now. 

Speaking of fund-raising . . . this is the 
precise reason why we cannot wait until 
spring to see what develops. It takes quite 
a bit of time for us to help the candidates 
raise the $500 needed. We can do it on 
short notice for a few if circumstances 
warrant it. But the bulk of the team must 
be chosen by us now. 


As of now 46 men and 23 women have 
been selected officially for the USA track 
and field squad, and 18 men and nine wo- 
men for the swimming team. We have 
already notified the selectees that they 
are candidates for the team and_ that 
final decision as to starters will be made 
during the training period. And further, 
if consistent performances and training 
programs are not maintained, they can 
be replaced. This ought not interfere with 
our drives to raise funds for them and 
should, at the same time, maintain in- 
centive and avoid complacency. 


We, however, have several spots open. 
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If we have good men or women, we will 
fill the spots, otherwise leave them un- 
filled. 


BY THE WAY, PLEASE REMEMBER 
THAT TRACK AND FIELD AND SWIM- 
MING ARE THE MAJOR SPORTS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL GAMES FOR 
THE DEAF. AND THERE ARE 41 GOLD 
MEDALS TO BE WON IN TRACK AND 
FIELD. SWIMMING HAS THE SECOND 
LARGEST POTENTIAL OF 29. 


The United States may field its strong- 
est men’s track and field team yet in the 
IGD Games. This is our enthusiastic 
opinion since we sent our teams into the 
last two Games. 

Of course, we can be stronger and not 
do as well. Not knowing how strong the 
Russians and other Europeans will be, 
we can’t properly evaluate how we will 
do. We have no illusions about the fact 
that the Soviet’s squad will be improved, 
too. The Russian’s men team has never 
beaten the United States in this inter- 
national classic in track and field (walk- 
ing events excluded). However, we think 
this is a better men’s track and field 
combine than the last two teams we took 
to Milan in 1957 and Helsinki in 1961. 

However, it is to be understood the 
Europeans will come to the United States 
loaded. Since a trip to the U.S. is a dream 
being realized there will be much competi- 
tion for the teams. Therefore, we think 
the foreign teams will be of a higher 
calibre. 

The USA’s women track and field ath- 
letes, too, will give a much better account 
of themselves in the Tenth Games than 
they did at the ’61 Helsinki Games. This, 
too, is Our opinion. 

We have no single standout star like 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2”x3"x6”), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 


many standard light bulbs as necessary 


from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed, 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 


SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 
SIGNA-TROL comes complete with _ in- 


structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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This is Marie Amato of Norristown, Pa., 
a 17-year-old student at the Pennsy!- 


vania Schoo! for the Deaf, Mt. Airy. 
She is perhaps the best all-around 
swimmer of the USA squad for the 
‘65 Games. Her performances are al- 
most unbelievable when compared with 
best performances by Gallaudet mer- 
maids. and also with the times made 
by the women swimmers at the ‘61 
Helsinki Games.) Marie competed in 
AAU meets last summer, and her times 
were excellent ... 100-meter freestyle, 
1:18.4;  100-meter butterfly, 1:33.4 and 
200-meter breaststroke, 3:26.3. Note her 
times for 100-meter freestyle and 200- 
meter breaststroke are very good. The 
world deaf record for 100-meter free- 
style is 1:17.46 set by Johanna Seliger of 
Germany at the ‘53 Brussels Games, 
while the 200-meter breaststroke stand- 
ard is 3:22.8 set by Josefa Czerwinska 
of Poland at the ‘61 Helsinki Games. 
The 100-meter butterfly ‘is a new event 
for women at the ‘65 Games, and 
Marie’s time for this event may be the 
best in the world. She ro doubt will 
improve her best times hv Jine 1945, 
She is also the best 400-meter free- 
styler. 


Barbara Sampson, who was _ sensational 
at the Helsinki Games, but the perform- 
ances of the girls during the past three 
years lead us to believe we now have sev- 
eral on the brink of greatness. 

In the 100 meters, 200 meters, 80 meter 
hurdles, high jump and long jump our 
girls turned in better performances than 
those girls as a whole who competed in 
the ’61 Helsinki Games. We may be bet- 
ter in the shot put, but we are still weak 
in the discus and javelin. We’ll guarantee 
that we will do better than those women 
did in the weight events at Helsinki. All 
qualified women tracksters will be sent to 
Gallaudet College on June 15, 1965, and 
they will be trained under the watchful 
eyes of our coaches. This should sharpen 
their performances, especially in the 400 
meter relay where so much depends on 
good baton passing. 

The selectees for the USA track and 
field squad... 

MEN 


Jeff Lambrecht, New Orleans, La. 
Edward Wright, Miami, Fla. 

Thomas C. Williams, Bradenton, Fla. 
Lonnie Dennis, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Willie Craft, Jr., Jackson, Miss. 
Charles Coward, Jackson, Miss. 
Sylvester Rawls, Bear Poplar, N. C. 
Reginald Miles, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 
James Scott, Jr., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
David Oglethorpe, Columbia, La. 
Harry Trahan, Maurice, La. 

Dennis Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Robert Scripter, Durand, Mich. 
Ronald Scripter, Durand, Mich, 

Joe Russell, Sardis, Miss. 

William Zachariasen, Hyattsville, Md. 


Robert Corbett, Hyattsville, Md. 
Ralph Hawley, Dunn, N. C. 

John Harvey, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Abram Powell, Pontiac, Michigan. 
James Reineck, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Stephen Baldwin, Charlestown, Mass. 
William Smith, Kansas City, Kan. 
Gary Hendrix, Seattle, Wash. 

Albert Couthen, Stratford, Conn. 
Norman White Shirt, Wagner, S. Dak. 
John Dick, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morris Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Gary Klingensmith, Uniontown, Pa. 
William Ramborger, Redlands, Calif. 
Richard Ramborger, Redlands, Calif. 
Charles Marsh, Jr., Gardena, Calif. 
Michael Mahoney, San Pedro, Calif. 
Keith Gamache, San Diego, Calif. 
Rene Gamache, San Diego, Calif. 
Donald Lyons, Richmond, Calif. 
Kenneth Pedersen, Berkeley, Calif. 
James Davis, Oakland, Calif. 

Vadja Kolombatovic, Jr., Burlingame, Calif. 
A. J. Marshall, Pendleton, Ind. 
Larry Johnson, Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Thomas Henes, Riverside, Calif. 
David Dobrovech, Burbank, Calif. 
Leon Grant, Kingston, N. C. 

Robert Roy, New Orleans, La. 
James Macfadden, Hyattsville, Md. 


Under serious consideration for the team 
are Randy Letkiewicz of Wisconsin, John 
Sexton of Indiana, Samuel King of Florida, 
Ralph Gibbons of Kansas, Clarence Win- 
ston of North Carolina, Ralph Loveridge 
of Louisiana, Lawrence A. Rocque of New 
York, Douglas Kaspar of Louisiana, Dom- 
inic Zito of Michigan, David Takacs of 
Michigan, Robert Skedsmo of California 
and Lupe Rodriquez of Texas. 


WOMEN 

Bonnie Bell Turner, West Greenwich, R. lI. 

Loudeal Propst, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Martha Jo Elliott, Forest City, N. C. 

Martha Anne Eaves, Shelby, N. C. 

Joyce Williams, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Barbara Madden, Rome, Ga. 

Ruth Dodd, Percy, Miss. 

Mary Manska, Jackson, Miss. 

Mildred Nelson, Augusta, Ga. 

Jane Walker, Athens, Ga. 

Shirley King, Colquitt, Ga. 

Joyce Brown, Columbus, Ga. 

Sarah Harper, Devereux, Ga. 

Mary Jo Boeer, Pasadena, Tex. 

Patricia Hill, San Antonio, Tex. 

Dorothy Adamietz, Bandera, Tex. 

Gwendolyn Thomas, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Willa Gaines, Gainesville, Fla. 

Elaine Lefkowitz, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 

Janice Logan, Warren, Mich. 

Marcia Kessler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patricia Carlsen, Riverside, Calif. 

Linda Parker, Riverside, Calif. 

The first-time full USA swimming squad 
of both men and women found itself out- 
classed at the ’61 Helsinki Games, but it 
appears we will have a better team for 
the ’65 Games. 

Marie Amato, Fred Savinsky, Veronica 
Kleezka and Calvin Mikasa are the main 
reasons why. 

With respect to track and field, it is 
possible to come to relatively accurate 
decisions regarding personnel based on 
past performances. This is extremely dif- 
ficult to do for the swimming team, since 
Gallaudet College and Tennessee School 
for the Deaf are the only schools having 
swim teams. 

However, we are in accord with Dr. 
Wisher when he said that if any candidate 
comes within range of the times in the 
“61 finals, he or she deserves serious con- 
sideration. The USA swimming team 
reached its peak during the training peri- 
od at Gallaudet College prior to its de- 
parture for Europe in 1961. The next few 
weeks were a nightmare. There was no 
pool at the training place in Germany. 
The team walked five miles one way to a 
spring-fed lake. Our swimmers were in 
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better condition to enter the 10,000 meter 
walk than to swim. We don’t see any 
reason why we should not do better at the 
forthcoming Games as we will be prac- 
ticing at Gallaudet College. The boys and 
girls at Gallaudet College at the present 
time are working harder than they ever 
have in the past. Of course, we have no 
idea what the Europeans are doing with 
respect to times. 

The selectees for the USA swimming 
Squad °. <4 

MEN 


Frederick Savinsky, Detroit, Mich. 
Calvin Mikasa, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
John Goul, Granda Hills, Calif. 
Donald Lurwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clifford Rowley, Marlton, N. J. 
Harry Lee, Omaha, Neb. 

Neil Johnson, Riviera Beach, Fla. 
Gregory Decker, Riverside, Calif. 
Thomas Nash, Jr., Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
Raymond McDevitt, Greenville, R. 1. 
Michael White, Oakland, Calif. 


Sports Reprint .. . 


Kendall Doane, Fullerton, Calif. 
Bruce Herzig, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Stephen Holst, Radnor, Pa. 

George Trudeau, Worcester, Mass. 
Ray Parks, Alexandria, Va. 

Donald Morris, Birmingham, Mich, 
Robert Dillman, Washington, D. C . 


WOMEN 

Marie Amato, Norristown, Pa. 

Veronica Kleczka, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Sylva Littleton, Tucson, Ariz. 

Nancy Lawrence, East Chicago, Ind. 

Judith Ann Stein, New Haven, Conn. 

Regina Tyl, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Dayleena Ebling, Myerstown, Pa. 

Kitty O’Neil. Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Connie Murdock, Nashville, Tenn. 

The following boys and girls are under 
consideration for the team Nancy 
Kinkead of Tennessee, Nancy Harper of 
Tennessee, Paula Ammons of Maryland, 
Karen Overgard of Michigan, Leo Sur- 
prise of Ohio, Rodney Moreland, Jr., of 
Washington and Michael Arronson of Wis- 
consin. 
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$4.00 PER YEAR 


And what would be more appropriate 
as a gift for someone!!! 


The DEAR Ener 


National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 311 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Deaf Pro Boat Racer Is Named Boater of Month 


Rugged, tanned Chris Buell of Dallas 
has lived all 35 years of his life in a 
world completely devoid of sound. 

Most of those 35 years have been 
spent in and around boats. The last 18 
years Buell has been a _ professional 
race driver. And the driver who is one 
of the most popular in the Southwest 
pro racing circuit was also born with- 
out the power of speech. 

Since he has been old enough to 
work, Buell has been an outboard me- 
chanic for prominent Dallas area ma- 
rine dealers such as S. C. (Pop) Willis, 
for decades a top builder of racing 
craft, and Bill Bell, veteran Mercury 
distributor for the area. Currently he 
is a mechanic at Loopy Marine in Deni- 
son, driving back and forth to work 
each day. 

The good - natured pro, whose trade- 
mark is an unlit cigar (a good pro will 
not light up around that highly explo- 
sive mixture of nitro, methane and al- 
cohol they use in those snarling race 
motors), manages to communicate 
quite well. He does it with highly dra- 
matic facial expressions, body move- 
ments, and eloquent hands. 

Buell almost never misses a_ profes- 
sional race, and he usually enters each 
heat of every class. He drives an ag- 
gressive, skillful race even though his 
equipment is outmoded, rebuilt many 
times during the past years and hard- 
ly a match for some of the expensive 
new foreign racing motors many of the 
other pros use. But win or lose, Buell 
wears his widest grin. He is never hap- 
pier than when hunting a hole through 
the roostertails of a pack of streaking, 
screaming boats rounding a buoy dur- 
ing a close race. 

His deaf wife, the former Betty Jean 
Steadman of Lake Village, Ark., and 
the deaf 83-year-old father H. W. Buell, 
along with his crew of deaf helpers, 
make up a strange cheering section as 
from a silent pit they wave Buell on. 
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With an unlit cigar (his trademark) clinched firmly in his mouth, 35-year-old Chris Buell of 


Dallas, Texas, pilots one of his several outboard racing craft in a heat on Garza-Little Elm 
Lake during the Southwest Professional Championships. 


Last Sunday during the Southwest 
Professional Championships held on 
Garza - Little Elm Lake, Buell had one 
of his best days. He was fairly hopping 
with joy and his unlit cigar had a jaun- 
ty tilt as he recounted each race. 

Competing against about 100 of the 
hottest pro drivers in the nation, Buell, 
who has been picked as The News boat- 
er of the month for August, won four 
places. 

Dozens of hard-bitten pros, men who 
will loan another driver their best motor 
if he is unable to get his started, or 
who will hand over a hard-to-get spare 
part from a German Koenig racing en- 
gine, then do everything in their power 
to win, made a point to come by Buell’s 
pit and congratulate him after each 
race. 

And Buell’s cup overflowed. He had 
won fourth place in the first heat of the 
Class A runabout division, then nailed 
second place in the next heat. He took 


third place in the tough Class A hydro- 
plane initial heat, then edged in third 
during the Class C hydroplane second 
heat. And he was among the leaders in 
another race where all but two drivers 
were disqualified for crossing the start- 
ing line a second too soon. 


Sore, bruised all over from competing 
in 10 races on his hard - riding hydros 
and runabouts, Buell, who in addition 
to his pit crew, wife and father had 
his five children in his built-in rooting 
section, was first in line to get the 
spoils of victory. 


So the next time you are at a pro 
boat race, look into the pack of leading 
competitors for a driver with a cigar. 
Follow that cigar around the course and 
you will be treated to some of the fox- 
iest handling of undergunned rigs you 
will ever see. — By Henry Stowers, 
“SPORTS AFLOAT,’ The Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 
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President’s Message 


Several people, leaders in their re- 
spective states, have told me that they 
believed the NAD should work actively 
to further the employment opportunities 
of the deaf. Pressed for details on how 
their ideas should be carried out on a 
practical basis—i.e., implemented— 
they hem and haw and admit to no 
specific thinking on such a matter. 

It should be obvious that the NAD is 
not and cannot be an employment agen- 
cy. The only logical way in which the 
NAD can work in such a program is in 
public relations: to urge employers to 
give a fair opportunity to the deaf, to 
urge vocational rehabilitation agencies 
and counselors to expand and intensify 
their efforts to train deaf people for the 
rapidly changing conditions we face. 
This we are doing at every opportunity. 
At workshops, and meetings, in private 
conversations and pamphlets, we seek 
(and have sought for many years) to 
educate industry into the benefits of hir- 
ing the deaf. 

And now we have yet another oppor- 
tunity, and are seizing it with eager 
hands. It has come about through the 
efforts of several people over the years, 
most recently that of Douglas Burke, 
the NAD Cultural Program Chairman. 
We have received, in the name of the 
President of the United States, an invi- 
tation to serve on the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

The letter of invitation follows: 

Mr. Robert G. Sanderson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
5268 S. 2000 West Street 
Roy, Utah 
Dear Mr. Sanderson: 
I am glad to extend to you an invita- 


tion to accept an organization member- 
ship for the National Association of the 
Deaf. This invitation is extended to you 
in the name of the President of the 
United States. 

As you may know, the President’s 
Committee invites organizations, indivi- 
duals and some private firms to parti- 
cipate in our nationwide program to 
achieve equality of employment oppor- 
tunity for handicapped workers. Your 
organization’s interest in this worthy 
cause is well known to us and we would 
be happy to have your organization list- 
ed as a cooperating member. 

As President of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, we hope you will 
accept membership for your organiza- 
tion and take an active part in carry- 
ing out its program as its representa- 
tive should you wish to do so, we would 
be happy to have you designate an al- 
ternate whenever you are unable to par- 
ticipate. 

As soon as we have received your 
formal acceptance, a _ Certificate of 
Membership will be prepared for your 
organization and forwarded to you. 

Sincerely, 
Harold Russell 
Chairman 

The purpose of the Committee is to 
promote employment of the handi- 
capped by creating nationwide interest 
in rehabilitation and employment of 
those citizens, and by obtaining and 
maintaining cooperation from all public 
and private groups in the field. More 
specifically, (1) to provide for a contin- 
uing program of public information and 
education for the employment of handi- 
capped citizens, and (2) to cooperate 
with all groups interested in the em- 
ployment of the handicapped, including 
government agencies, private groups 
and individuals. 

Membership includes, among others, 
an advisory committee of the entire 
cabinet of the President of the United 
States. The chairman of the committee 
is appointed by the President. 

It is a signal honor for the NAD to 
join such a distinguished company; 
doubly so in that the committee recog- 
nizes the fact that the NAD has long 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Sec.-Treas. 


been active in urging all groups, indus- 
try and business and government, to 
hire the deaf. 


We hope that through our member- 
ship on this committee we can bring to 
the attention of many diversified busi- 
nesses that it will be to their benefit 
to hire the handicapped — and the deaf. 

As NAD president, I have nominated 
Mervin D. Garretson, of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, to represent the NAD on the Com- 
mittee at such times I am not able to 
participate personally. 


It is equally the responsibility and 
duty of all deaf people to seek to im- 
prove themselves through self-study 
to meet the higher requirements of our 
age of automation. Adult education pro- 
grams can do this in some degree. 

By the time the next edition of the 
DA comes out, I hope to have some 
news of interest to those who wish to 
institute adult education programs for 
the deaf. 


As Others See Us... 


(This editorial appeared in The Brit- 
ish Deaf News, published quarterly by 
the British Deaf and Dumb Association. 
Rev. Mark C. Frame, the editor, at- 
tended the NAD Convention in St. Louis 
in 1957 prior to his visit to Washington, 
D. C., last July to attend the NAD Con- 
vention and a meeting of the Bureau 
of the World Federation of the Deaf.) 


EDITORIAL 


The National Association of the Deaf 
of America held its 27th Convention in 
Washington D.C., recently. The BDDA 
was represented at this Convention, the 
object of the visit being to meet with 
the American members of an Associa- 
tion similar to our own and to bring 
about, as far as possible, closer relation- 
ship and wider understanding between 
the deaf of our two countries. 

The NAD and the BDDA began to 
function at about the same time in their 
separate spheres, the American. Associa- 
tion being started only 10 years earlier 
than our own. Until recently, however, 
there has been no really co-operative 
link between the two national organiza- 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED Full-time 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Washington, D. C., Office 


Position entails responsibility for direction of the Home Office; for development of programs and execution of projects 


in the area of the deaf and deafness. 


SALARY OPEN 


An excellent opportunity to develop one’s organizational ability under the direction of the National Association of the 


Deaf’s Board of Directors. 


Experience with the deaf helpful but not essential. 


Apply: Robert G. Sanderson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
5268 South 2000 West Street 
Roy, Utah 84067 
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tions despite the fact that there is a 
very close similarity in the aims and 
objects of each Association. The main 
object of the American Association can 
be summed up in the words of a former 
President, Dr. Thomas F. Fox: 

‘‘The NAD seeks to broadcast the in- 
formation that the educated deaf dif- 
fer from other people merely in the 
lack of hearing. They seek neither char- 
ity nor pity for they do not need, do 
not want commiseration, neither do they 
ask for special favours, but just a 
square deal in their relations with the 
hearing community. . . We are encour- 
aged with the happy optimism that in 
the future we may continue to function 
successfully in the guardianship of all 
that tends to the advancement and hap- 
piness of our members and other deaf 
people... ” 

At the Washington Convention these 
words were repeated by the current 
president, Dr. Byron B. Burnes, as an 
evidence of the spirit that still prevails 
among the educated deaf of America. 
It is a spirit that prevails with equal 
intensity among the educated deaf of 
our own country. But the American deaf 
are more fortunate than those of Britain. 
Their leaders have had, in almost 
every instance, a college education. 
Moreover, they are trained at that col- 
lege to be leaders. Dr. Leonard M. El- 
stad, President of Gallaudet College, 
has frequently affirmed that students 
are taught to become effective leaders 
of their lesser endowed fellow deaf 
in after college life and the history cf 
the NAD bears convincing testimony of 
the manner in which that teaching has 
borne fruit. 

It would be one of the best things 
that could happen in this country if our 
Ministry of Education were to co-oper- 
ate not only with educational represen- 
tatives where progress in deaf educa- 
tion is concerned, but more fully with 
the various national bodies attending to 
the welfare of the adult deaf. 

No one would dispute the contention 
that the most effective and enduring 
form of welfare for the adult is a good 
education during and continuing after 
school years. There has been much 
talk among the deaf themselves, no 
doubt inspired by the success of Gallau- 
det College, that a college providing 
similar opportunities for advancement 
of the deaf should be established in 
this country. As things are it will take 
a long, long time to achieve that laud- 
able enough desire. For one thing the 
American government” officials are 
much closer to the deaf and their needs 
than ours appears to be. Some years 

- ago, when much needed expansion was 
required at Gallaudet College the gov- 
ernment in Washington gave a grant 
of nine million dollars without quibbling 
to facilitate that expansion. Even if we 
discovered some benefactor willing and 
‘able to donate money and property as 
.the nucleus of a college foundation for 
the deaf in Britain could we be optimis- 
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tic enough to believe that our govern- 
ment would facilitate its expansion as 
generously as happened in America? 
Not, it is certain, until proof had been 
given that a college for the deaf in 
Britain would be as practicable a pro- 
position as Gallaudet is now in Amer- 
ica. 

Yet the standard of education attain- 
ed in the majority of schools for the 
deaf in Britain today is far from satis- 


factory. Few of our own teachers of the 
deaf will deny that, yet these teachers 
compare in ability, dedication and en- 
deavour with those of any other country 
in the world—including America. It is 
also our conviction that our own deaf 
people are just as intelligent and cap- 
able as any, but all we can provide is 
one Grammar School for the few capa- 
ble of benefiting from it. 


From Civil Service Committee’s Corner 


Before the main purpose of this re- 
port is reached, I would like to take 
this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation to President Sanderson for hon- 
oring me by appointing me as the Civil! 
Service Committee chairman. I wil] 
try to achieve at least as much as the 
preceeding chairman had done in the 
past two years. 


Currently, we are having tremendous 
number of problems on the employment 
for the deaf. The nation’s largest em- 
ployer, the Federal goverment via Civil 
Service Commission, used to state that 
anyone who can hear’ conversational 
voice with at least one ear, with or 
without hearing aid, could apply for 
many positions. As of today, this ruling 
is being removed for the list of require- 
ments. In spite of this achievement, the 
deaf still have some difficulty in ob- 
taining jobs due to the fact that the 
supervisors, who have the authority to 
hire personnel, are usually reluctant to 
hire deaf persons. For these who were 
lucky enough to be employed they usual- 
ly do not get promoted or keep their 
jobs in an unpleasant atmosphere. In 
short, it obviously points down to one 
item — lack of understanding of the 
deaf among the hearing people. The 
problem of the publicity of the deaf in 
realistic image is being studied. 


In order to apply for practically any 
position with the Federal government, 
one is required to take a written ex- 
amination first. For the deaf who may 
be expert typists or keypunchers but 
who are weak verbally, such an exam- 
ination is a barrier to employment. An 
article about several keypunchers who 
failed the written exams was printing in 
a Washington newspaper recently. Be- 
cause of this, they were asked to take 
a revised examination which brought 
excellent results. A study on revised ex- 
ams for those who are weak in the ver- 
bal part is being studied in Philadelphia. 


It was noticed that some industries 
do not hire the deaf at all because of 
insurance carriers which offer a_ pre- 
mium reduction for those whose risks 
are held to a minimum. Barring unex- 
pected obstacles, a further study on this 
situation will be made in the near fu- 
ture. 


I participated in the Workshop on 
Improved Vocational Training for the 
Deaf in Knoxville, Tenn., on October 


18-22, 1964, as a representative from 
the Civil Service Committee of the 
NAD. The participants were composed 
of rehabilitation counselors, educators, 
representatives from various labor or- 
ganizations and vital deaf organizations. 
Out of the 128 participants, 26 were 
deaf. One of the participants was a 
representative from Civil Service Com- 
mission. To take an advantage of this 
opportunity, I was involved in an inspir- 
ing discussion with him which drew a 
conclusion that a bridge should be built 
between the CSC and the NAD to close 
the gap. The preliminary plans are be- 
ing made and the outlook is brighter 
than ever. 


In the meantime, people all over the 
nation who are interested in the em- 
ployment of the deaf will be asked to 
act as ‘“‘watchdogs”’ for the committee 
and the NAD. Their prime duty will 
be to keep the committee informed of 
any discrimination against the deaf in 
their area.. 


There are vacancies in my commit- 
tee. It will be greatly appreciated if 
you, who feel that you could be of serv- 
ice to the deaf, will write me indicat- 
ing your interest. 


Thank you. 


Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
510 Hillsboro Drive 
Silver Spring, Md. 20902 
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(They cannot examine your inner ear structure while you are living because 
it is encased in the Temporal Bone — the hardest bone in your body.) 
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MAYBE MORE OF YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS COULD 
HEAR IF THE DOCTORS KNEW WHAT WAS WRONG 


(Now it is squarely up to YOU, the deaf and hard of hearing people of America. Only YOU 
can provide the answers. The hearing world is watching to see what you do.) 
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The Volunteer will answer your questions. That’s all there is to it. aes — and 
the deaf children who may one day hear again because of your generosity — 
will owe you a debt of eternal gratitude.) 


TEMPORAL BONE BANKS PROGRAM 
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ae The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
ra | ree Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
er queath ‘their inner ear structures for research. ; 
As part of a plan to aid this Program, this ad was pre- 
pared by the National Association of the Deaf and financed 
and sponsored by the DRF. 
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NAD Gets Contract 
For Film Evaluation 


The National Association of the Deaf 
has been granted a contract by the Cap- 
tioned Films Branch of the Division of 
Handicapped Children and Youth, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Purpose of the contract is the evaluation 
of films of general entertainment for Cap- 
tioned Films and the creation of criteria 
which will be used in determining the 
suitability of available films for caption- 
ing. 

The contract was prepared and is un- 
der the administration of Malcolm Nor- 
wood, program specialist at Captioned 
Films, with the aim toward achieving 
better service and a more suitable selec- 
tion of films that would appeal to all sec- 
tions of the deaf community of the United 
States as well as to establish means by 
which the appeal and interest of films as 
related to the deaf might be judged. 

Frederick C. Schreiber, secretary-treas- 
urer of the NAD, is in direct charge of 
the program for the NAD. Under the 
direction of the NAD, films will be 
screened and evaluated in the metropoli- 
tan Washington area to determine the 
appeal and suitability of such through the 
participation of numerous ‘evaluators’ 
in the area. 

Approximately 100 deaf persons and a 
few hearing people will take part in this 
program and it is expected that by the 
time the contract, which runs until June 
30, 1965, has expired, a definite program 
will be developed for future selection 
of films to be captioned. 

The NAD has purchased two Bell and 
Howell 16 mm. projectors as an initial 
step in this program. Actual evaluation 
arrangements were expected to start 
around the middle of January. 


NAD President Sanderson 
Heads for College 


Mr. Robert G. Sanderson, assistant to 
the Recorder in the Weber County Re- 
corder’s Office, Ogden, Utah, has been 
notified of his selection as a participant 
in the Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando 
Valley State College in Northridge, 
Calif., in the spring of 1965. The pro- 
gram, now in its fourth year, conducts 
a nation-wide search for applicants, and 
then carefully screens these to select 
the 15 most eminently qualified. 

Those selected each year come _ to 
Northridge campus in late January for 
the 30-week program. During this pe- 
riod, they undergo a rigorous interdisci- 
plinary college training program of 
graduate work in sociology, psychology, 
health education, and school administra- 
tion while concurrently observing and 
working in a variety of schools and agen- 
cies in the Southern California area de- 
voted to the education and rehabilitation 
of deaf persons from preschool to adult- 
hood. 
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The following item appeared in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press on Nov. 4, 1964. THE 
DEAF AMERICAN had hoped to have a full review of the Birch-Stuckless study writ- 
ten by a well-known educator for this issue, but it has been delayed. Rather than 
hold up the gist of the report another month, we are printing this clipping.—The Editor. 


Pitt Research Cited 


Sign Talk Called Aid To Deaf Children 


Teaching a deaf child the language of 
signs will help him learn English later, 
a research team reported today at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


This, they said, refutes the argument 
that early use of the language of signs 
inhibits a deaf child from learning to 
talk, write and lipread. 


The study was conducted by Dr. Jack 
W. Birch, associate dean of the School 
of Education at Pitt, and Dr. E. Ross 
Stuckless, professor of special education 
and rehabilitation. 

It was financed with a $14,000 grant 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Birch and Dr. Stuckless studied a 
group of deaf children, half with deaf par- 
ents and half with hearing parents, over 
an 18-month period. 


Among their findings: 
1—Deaf children taught the language of 


signs from infancy tend to read, write 
and lipread better than other deaf chil- 
dren. 


2—The very young deaf child needs a 
method of communication and can learn 
signs much faster than speech. 


3—Parents may communicate via the lan- 
guage of signs with preschool deaf 
children without fear they are jeopardiz- 
ing the later learning of English. 


The study included 78 children of deaf 
parents and 78 children of hearing par- 
ents between the ages of three and five 
in schools for the deaf in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Connecticut. 


Dr. Birch and Dr. Stuckless found the 
early use of the language of signs teaches 
a child the value of communication and 
gives him an advantage over a child with 
no means of expressing himself. 


Roger M. Falberg Appointed To Boston 
Rehabilitation Center 


A special project to provide vocation- 
al rehabiliation for deaf men and wo- 
men, the first of its kind in the United 
States, was expanded at Morgan Mem- 
orial’s New England Rehabilitation -For- 
Work Center, 927 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Jan. 2. 


The project is directed by William F. 
Stearns, director of the Rehabilitation 
Center, and coordinated by Clifford A. 
Lawrence of the Center staff. 


Stearns recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Roger M. Falberg, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wichita Social 
Services for the Deaf, as the chief 
psychologist for the project. 


Falberg attended Gallaudet College 
and received his B.A. degree from the 
University of Wichita in 1962, and his 


According to Dr. Ray L. Jones, direc- 
tor of the project, Mr. Sanderson’s 14 
classmates will be drawn from such 
widely scattered areas as_ Illinois, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Washington, Ari- 
zona, Tennessee, the District of Colum- 
bia and California. They will arrive on 
campus Jan. 25 and will move imme- 
diately into a tightly organized program 
of studies that will enable them to com- 
plete two semesters of graduate level 
college work before leaving for their 
homes at the end of August. 

The program, sponsored by the Voca- 


M.A. degree in psychology from Wichita 
State University in 1964. 

He was formerly secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association of the Deaf, and has 
been a member of the board of directors 
of the Wichita Association of the Deaf 
and the Kansas Association of the Deaf; 
and a member of the Psi Chi, national 
honorary society in psychology. He is 
the author of ‘“‘The Language of Si- 
lence,’’ a textbook on the usage of the 
language of signs, ‘‘Adventures into 
Adult Education of the Deaf,’ and a 
series of other articles. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnett, president of 
the board of directors of the Wichita 
agency, appointed a committee headed 
by Mr. Robert Hill of Wichita Office 
Equipment, Inc., to search for and se- 
lect a successor to Mr. Falberg. 


tional Rehabilitation Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is the only one in the 
United States specifically oriented to 
train administrative personnel for the 
combined education and rehabilitation 
areas. Mr. Sanderson’s_ selection is 
therefore, a tribute to his professional 
qualifications and past performance in 
the area of the deaf. 

Mr. Sanderson’s home is 5268 S. 2000 
West, Roy, Utah. His family will ac- 
company him to California the middle 
of January. — Ogden, Utah, clipping. 
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Phone ee rinung i eewwas esse ece nee 45.41 
HOTA CASNRECOINGO econ accacae ee eeeR cna $1,637.32 
Cash Drawn 
Office Salaries ~---..------------------------- $ 325.00 
Officers’ Salaries -.-.------------------------- 300.00 
RTL net Oe ne oe SE Coit mic ema 38.63 
OMICE SUDDUIOS be cat nansak cece ccanamrmennas 109.65 
NAD Share of Memberships to 
pat vAMeniCal cease censuesse coe ataacence 198.90 
ROS ISUGI a neare Ruane eto as oh oeeeeeaeedaaas 60.00 
ERIC HNONE Cette cnc coe bbaanewnccseaeeee nce e es 11.18 
Deaf American Subscriptions ~.--.----------- 496.50 
Deaf American for Adv. from DRF --------- 100.00 
Federals TAXeS Pald) cncsencsieecen skeen ccemane 70.40 
Ena TOl enNUAlY! a cuercnasuaaeananmnsnecsenos 150.00 


TOTalbrCashnmOha WN! sccohecaccecenycaaoaae $1,860.26 


John Harvie McFarlane 


John Harvie McFarlane died at the 
age of 87 on Oct. 11, 1964, after suf- 
fering a stroke. He had lived with his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles N. Wright of 
Atlanta, since 1958. 

He is survived by his wife; one 
daughter, Mrs. Betty Wright; two broth- 
ers; Percy and Arthur; one sister, 
Charlotte McFarlane; one grandchild, 
John S. Wright. 

Mr. McFarlane was born July 28, 
1877, in Ottawa, Canada. His family 
moved to the United States when he 
was a small boy. 


He attended the public schools in 
Minneapolis, Minn., until becoming ill 
and stricken with osteomyelitis in one 
of his legs. During his long illness he 
gradually lost his hearing at about 16 
years of age. He finished his high 
school education at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, then entered Gallau- 
det College and graduated in 1907, re- 
ceiving his B.A. degree. He later re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from Gallaudet, 
also. While in college he was a contri- 
buting writer for The Buff and Blue. 

Upon graduation from college Mr. 
McFarlane taught at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf for four years. At 
the end of this time he accepted a posi- 
tion at the Alabama School for the 
Deaf, teaching there until his retire- 
ment in 1948. 


In addition to teaching, he was asso- 
ciate editor of The Messenger, the Ala- 
bama School paper, from 1914 until 
1933, when he became editor and held 
this position until he retired, when he 
was named editor emeritus. 


He was interested in the religious ed- 
ucation and the spiritual welfare of the 
deaf pupils and sponsored the Christian 
Endeavor Society at the Alabama School 
and for a few years after retirement. 
As a layman he preached and made 
many addresses to many groups of peo- 
ple. 

For many years he was a contribu- 
ting writer and photographer for the 
old Silent Worker. When it was revived 
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in 1949 he was editor of the church de- 
partment for a few years 

Mr. McFarlane was a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf in the early ’20s and 
was an active supporter of the organ- 
ization. He was organization chairman 
and president of the Dixie Association 
of the Deaf from 1927 to 1928. He also 
supported the Alabama Association of 
the Deaf. 

Mr. McFarlane was a writer on many 
subjects. He also enjoyed writing both 
prose and poetry. He wrote many poems 
to commemorate official occasions and 
honoring many famous persons whose 


interest was in the deaf. Two of his 
poems, “The Silent Prayer’ and “In 
Memory of a Deaf Poet,’’ were pub- 
lished in The Year Book Of Modern 
Poetry — 1939. 

He helped to compile an anthology 
of prose and poetry by the deaf, pub- 
lished in 1960 and called The Silent 
Muse. He was awarded the George M. 
Teegarden Creative Poetry Award. 

Mr. McFarlane was a member and 
elder of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Talladega, Ala. 

His wife is the former Florence Har- 
per, also a Gallaudet graduate, class of 
1918. 
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From the 


Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 
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One of the exchange papers that 
cross our desk is the BROADCASTER, 
the organ of the Beatrice State Home 
(mentally retarded). We know that we 
can’t please everybody, but submit this 
item as evidence of the fact that we 
are trying. 


Nine students at the Belleville School 
in Ontario were attacked by a squirrel 
and, because the critter escaped, all 
had to undergo a painful series of anti- 
rabies shots. — The Canadian 


The Holy Cross Lutheran Congrega- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, is planning a 
new church two blocks from the OSD 
campus. The all-deaf congregation of 66 
members are raising $10,000 of the nec- 


essary $110,000 building costs. — Ohio 
Chronicle 
From the OREGON OUTLOOK we 


note that the Oregon School for the 
Deaf is giving embryonic hobbyists the 
encouragement they need. OSD has hob- 
by clubs for furniture refinishing, up- 
holstery, auto mechanics, fishing, cake 
decorating, wood carving, flower ar- 
rangement, pottery, library, etc. How 
they find time for all these in a typical 
school for the deaf where nearly every 
minute of time is accounted for already, 
is something that bears investigation. 


The New York School for the Deaf at 
White Plains recently dedicated a new 
pre-primary unit and an addition to 
their gym. The primary unit will enable 
the school to enroll three-year-olds. 
The gym addition features a_ six-lane 
pool. — Fanwood Journal 


Deaf Kenneth L. Cobb of Endicott, 
N.Y., serves as troubleshooter for the 
IBM Corporation computors in Australia 
and Asia. He operates out of head- 
quarters in Tokyo. — Illinois Advance 

A number of school papers reported 
mock elections and the vote closely 
paralleled that of the general vote. 

The U.S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 


has allocated a sum of $999,739 for the 
study of handicapped. Allocations were 
for 34 separate projects in 17 states and 
the District of Columbia. Several of the 
projects involved deaf learners. — Ken- 
tucky Standard 


Deaf James Sullivan, a former teach- 
er at the American School for the Deaf, 
has published a novel, ‘“‘Valley Forge.” 
The book can be obtained from your 
local bookstore or directly from the 
publisher, Dorrance and Company of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Sullivan is presently 
working on a second novel. — American 
Era 


Missouri Rehabilitation 
Counselor Wins Award 


Geno M. Vescovi, counselor for the 
Deaf in the Missouri Rehabilitation Sec- 
tion, recently won the Case of the Year 
Award. This was announced in the 
September issue of the Missouri VR 
News, and at the State Chapter NRA 
meeting in St. Louis last September. 

The case involved the rehabilitation 
of a 25-year-old patient at the Marshall 
School and Hospital for the Mentally 
Retarded. This boy had been abandoned 
by his parents at age two, and because 
of his retardation, had been sent to the 
Marshall institution at age 15..- 

Rehabilitation included extensive test- 
ing and evaluation of the boy’s. poten- 
tialities, special tutoring to adjust to job 
behavior and grooming for independent 
living. Followup after placement includ- 
ed helping the client obtain union mem- 
bership which made for job security 
and adequate pay. 

Mr. Vescovi, deaf since age 15, is a 
graduate of Gallaudet College and got 
his M.A. degree from Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C. He came to 
Missouri in 1959, and is now based. in 
St. Louis Rehabilitation office, serving 


‘the deaf of the eastern half of the state. 


—The Missouri Record 
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Ann Genetti of Kalamazoo, who does 
a wonderful job with deaf youth in that 
part of the state, made a_ significant 
statement to me recently. She pointed 
out the fact that there is educational 
neglect at both ends of the educational 
seale. She especially pointed out the ed- 
ucational neglect in the failure to retain 
the natural speech of a child recently 
deafened, and the failure to capitalize 
on a fragment of hearing. Failure to 
teach a hard of hearing person to use a 
hearing aid is educational neglect. 
* OR 

I heard just recently of a deaf-blind 
woman who was a special rehabilitation 
problem. In reviewing the case, some- 
one discovered that she could hear. Cer- 
tainly this was educational neglect. 

In this connection, I have meant to 
write about a deaf commercial artist 
for a long time. He is the man who did 
the art work on our Stop and Go 
pamphlet for our project for unemploy- 
ed deaf men. Perhaps you have seen 
it. Deafened in his early teens, he was 
sent to a school for the deaf. He was so 
far ahead of all the deaf youngsters in 
school work that there was nothing to 
challenge him. Also, he lost weight be- 
cause the boys in the dining room would 
not pass food to him because he did not 
know signs. The result was that he ran 
away and begged his parents not to 
send him back. Is it any wonder that 
he has refused to learn to sign and that 
he leads a lonely life? Had anyone at 
the school seen the opportunity for put- 
ting him on a college preparatory pro- 
gram, how different his life might be. 
Educational neglect? 

* kk 

Former Michigan School students will 
be interested in current plans to modern- 
ize and enlarge Gilbert Hall. 

* * * 

With our unemployed deaf men here, 
and their program, we are having the 
same problem that the schools have. 
Our men are in training here for months 
in which time it is proper for them to 
go home on weekends and for holidays. 
Then they are placed on jobs. Then they 
expect to continue their going home. 
One man was furious at his employer 
when he returned from a long holiday 
weekend to find another man on his job. 

eo oo * 

In connection with the above-mention- 
ed project, we hope that you will be 
seeing soon many notices of the oppor- 
tunities for unemployed deaf men here. 
Our current project ends in one more 
year, and we are now prepared to ac- 
cept men from other states on a tuition 
basis. That deaf man whom you know 
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Stilling Along. 


By STAHL BUTLER 


Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


who cannot get a job or hold a _ job, 
will you let us know about him? Of 17 
men who satisfactorily completed our 
program, we have 14 of them working 
every day. 

Our best academic student is from a 
home and training school. One of our 
best placements is a man from the 
same institution. We took him to a man 
who does furniture refinishing for a very 
select clientele. The man was not en- 
thusiastic. He said that he had been un- 
able to keep men who professed to be 
trained in furniture refinishing. Without 
enthusiasm he said that he would give 
him a trial. When we follow up in a 
few days this man exclaimed, ‘‘This is 
the man I have been looking for!’’ 


Southern Baptist Convention 
Captions Religious Films 


Broadman Films Department of the 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention has available two sub- 
captioned films for use by the deaf. Each 
16mm. film is 30 minutes in length, in 
color, and rents for $12.00. Following are 
brief descriptions of each film: 


PROPHET FROM TEKOA — This film shows 
Amos, herdsman and prophet, observing the 
evils of his day and prophesying Israel’s 
judgment. As he pronounces each _ indict- 
ment, a modern scene shows our nation guilty 
of the same evil in our time. This motion pic- 
ture won the National Evangelical Film Foun- 
pa “Best Bible Story of the Year” award 
in ; 


NEHEMIAH — Repairing the decayed and bro- 
ken wall of Jerusalem was an imposing task 
for Nehemiah. But before the wall could be 
mended, he had to mend the broken spirit 
of the people. The film shows how a leader 
deals with the job to be done. This motion 
picture won the National Evangelical Film 
Foundation’s Oscar for “Best Bible Story of 
the Year” in 1963. 


Orders should be addressed to Broad- 
man Films, 127 Ninth Ave., North, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 


The WAR e4merican 


The National Magazine for all the Deaf 


(AND WE’RE TRYING HARD TO MAKE IT EVEN MORE SO!) 


® Topics of General Interest 


® Features—Outstanding Personalities 


© Nationwide News and Sports Coverage 


® National Association of the Deaf Activities 


If you are not a subscriber — SUBSCRIBE. 
If you are a subscriber — get a SUBSCRIPTION. 


(THE DEAF AMERICAN MAKES A NICE GIFT, TOO.) 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 311 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Enclosed is my (check, money order) for $ 
subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN for 


Name: 


Please enter my 
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ou are cordially peithed: to ebbeicdt thé 


IN 


ON 


SPONSORED BY 


WED., MAR. 31 


9:00 A.M. 
Registration All Day 


1:00 P.M. TO 5:00 P.M. 


AAAD Executive Board 
Meeting 


8:00 P.M. 
1.G.D. Reception 


HEADQUARTERS: 


HOTEL 
SHERATON- 
GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
45202 
Write for 
Reservations 


Twa AMERICAN AtuteTic AssociATION 
of the DEAF BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


CINCINNATI 


MARCH 31—APRIL 1-2-3, 1965 
GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


THURS., APR. 1 


8:00 A.M. 
Registration 


8:00 A.M. 
AAAD Delegates Meeting 


10:00 A.M. 
Table Tennis Tournament 


12:00 NOON 
Hall of Fame Buffet Dinner 


2:00 P.M. 
Proctor & Gamble Tour 


2:00 P.M. 
I.G.D. Committee Meeting 


°6 P. M. 


First Round Games at 


Newport Catholic High School 


FRI, APR. 2 


8:00 A.M. 

Registration 

8:00 A.M. 

AAAD Delegates Meeting 
12:00 TO 4:00 P.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
Table Tennis Tournament 
Boat Ride 

°6 P. M. 


Semi-Final Games at 
Newport Catholic High School 


12:00 MIDNIGHT 


Midnight Fire Council and 
Dinner at Colony Restaurant 
(10/25) Club) 


SAT., APR. 3 


§:¢0 A.M. 
Registration 


8:00 A.M. 


AAAD Delegates Meeting If 
Necessary 


10:00 A.M. 
Table Tennis Tournament 


e 12:00 NOON 


Championship Final Game 


8:00 P.M. 
Tournament Ball 


TICKET PRICES: 


e@ REGISTRATION 


e PROGRAM BOOK --_-_.--------- 


e RECEPTION 


e 1ST ROUND GAMES ---.------- 
e 2ND ROUND GAMES -_------_- 
e@ CHAMPIONSHIP FINAL GAME 
e@ HALL OF FAME LUNCHEON 
BOAT IDS catkicaaustd ok teene 
e@ TOURNAMENT BALL -_-------- 


TOTAL $32.50 


SAVE *15°° 
esa sch $1.00 BY BUYING A 
ean Sp COMBINATION 
See AR TICKET FOR 
Rte SP eee Nae Oe 5.50 
sees geome lek aie 4, 
oe only | 7 Ou 


For more detailed 
information, write to: 
MR. GUS STRAUS 

3319 S. Woodmont Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45213 


OP POPOL LPP 


@ MRS. ANN BENEDICT, GENERAL CHAIRMAN @ 


te D.C. 20003: 


v 


